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HE prolonged negotiations which followed the Constantinople 
Conference have at last resulted, it seems, in an approach to- 
wards an understanding between the great Christian Powers. The 
Russian note, despatched at the close of January, busied the diplo- 
matists to find an answer to it, and about the middle of March the 
formula needed for the basis of a reply, common in substance 
but differing in the terms to be used by each, was reached. Russia 
was to be complimented on her zeal for the Turkish Christians; 
the failure of the Conference was to be shouldered as an indignity 
to the collective honor of all the Powers; and a mild suggestion of 
the advantages of peace and disarmament was to crown the whole. 
That is to say, the Czar was to be let down easily and gently, if 
he chose to dismount the apocalyptic steed of war. But this con- 
clusion was not reached, it seems, without proposals and counter- 
proposals exchanged between England and Russia, with the cog- 
nizance of the other powers. England especially asked that Turkey 
be given time, say a year’s time, to redeem those lavish promises 
with which she had flooded the Conference, and which the Con- 
ference had declared to be valueless in the absence of substantial 
guarantees. Yes, Russia would agree even to that; “ But when the 
year is up, what then? Will the other Powers unite with us in an 
expedition against Turkey if the promises have not been redeemed.” 
To which they all in chorus responded—with glances at the grow- 
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ing chaos in Constantinople, in Albania, in Bosnia, and where not 
—‘‘No, never; don’t propose such a thing.” Prince Gortschakoff 
seems to have taken a hint from this analytic method of diplomacy, 
and so just as the suave answers to his January note were receiving 
the last touches, he telegraphed, “Don’t write till you hear from 
me,” and despatched Gen. Ignatieff to Berlin and Paris, but not to 
London. No, he was not to go to London; Schouvaloff was quite 
enough to say all that was to be said there, and the dignity. of the 
Czar might be compromised by any show of anxiety as to what the 
English Government mean€to do. But if while he was in Paris 
any English minister chose to invite him across the channel, there 
was no need of being surly about the matter. Such are the devious 
ways of the diplomatists. Well, at Berlin and at Paris he suc- 
ceeeded perfectly. The new Protocol which he carried seems to 
have won Bismarck’s admiration; the Chancellor would sign it— 
would do his utmost to get Austria’s signature also; the Imperial 
—or shall we say, Chancellorian—triumvirate must march together 
in this business. France thought it a trifle; a bagatelle that any- 
body might assent to. She would agree to it, and was rather dis- 
posed to make little of it. Then came the invitation just to step 
across the channel and accept of Lord Salisbury’s hospitality, and 
have a talk over matters in the East. The Cabinet had already had 
the Proctocol before them, and had not found themselves able to 
treat it as cavalierly as some previous proposals. According to 
the first and the most intelligible account of it sent us by cable, it 
affirms chiefly the collective responsibility of the Great Powers for 
the internal condition of European Turkey—it gives the Porte a 
period of probation, but leaves its length to the discretion of the 
Powers—and it demands of Turkey an explicit recognition of the 
principles contained in the document, and an adhesion to its text. 
The English Government have virtually acceded to the plan, pro- 
vided certain amendments are added to it, and one of these is the 
reduction of the Russian army to a peace footing. What the 
others are is not yet disclosed, nor is it known whether they are 
inténded to defeat or merely to modify the proposal of Russia. If 
the latter, there seems every likelihood of an agreement between 
the Great Powers. But we doubt it. 

But what if Turkey reject it, as she rejected the proposals of 
the Conference? She is in the mood to reject almost any- 
thing that infringes upon her autonomy as an independent 
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power; she would not now assent anew to the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Paris, much less to a still more definite and explicit as- 
sertion of the fact that she has no claim to be regarded by Euro- 
peans as an independent sovranty, but is under tutors and guar- 
dians, who may at any moment invade her territory if she do not 
govern her subjects according to their ideal of justice rather than 
her own. It is possible that her assent is only demanded as in 
so far a salvo to Turkish dignity and a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe, that the Protocol will go into effect without her assent, and 
that the arrangement is in the main an agreement between the Chris- 
tian Powers as to what they will do to her in the last resort. In that 
case the later negotiations have carried the Eastern Question one 
step nearer to a solution, since a programme for the future will 
have been sketched out, which does not depend for its validity upon 
the consent of Turkey. Buta more indefinite or ambiguous pro- 
gramme it is hard to imagine. It sounds like Dogberry’s orders 
to the watchmen. When the day of grace for Turkey will be over, 
and what is to be done in that event, is left to the judgment of six 
judges, none of whom is to be bound by the decision of the rest, 
and nearly all of them swayed by conflicting interests. The three 
more Easterly powers are the only ones likely to take any united 
action, and they might just as well step in now instead of binding 
themselves to wait for a new demonstration of what has been 
demonstrated repeatedly, z. ¢., the utter unfitness of a Mohammedan 
Government to rule over a Christian population on European soil. 


WE confess that we are puzzled to see why Russia has proposed 
any such agreement. She was in no fear of a collision with any 
of the Great Powers, if she proceeded to attack Constantinople, 
without any further negotiations. She does sacrifice much of her 
prestige as the champion of Oriental Christendom, if she retreats 
from her position under cover of this agreement. There are three 
possible solutions of the puzzle. The first is, that the well-known 
pacific character and desires of the Czar have led him to place 
himself in an attitude of opposition to the wishes of his people 
and that these negotiations are meant to secure such an appearance 
of guarantees as would enable him to calm the warlike excitement 
at home. But this we disbelieve for many reasons, some of them 
such as we cannot publish here. The second is, that Turkey 
being certain to refuse this new arrangement, Russia thinks she 
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will be in a better position to begin the war after that refusal—to 
begin it either singly with the certainty that she will meet with no 
interference, or in union with one, several or all of the Great 
Powers. On this point it is impossible to speak positively, until 
the publication of the Protocol shows us what points Gortschakoff 
meant to gain by its adoption. The third is, that the signs of 
increasing disorder and demoralization in Turkey are such as make 
delay the wisest policy for her enemies. All the accounts we are 
receiving from Turkey seem to suggest this. The fanaticism of 
the multitude has been inflamed to the utmost by wandering der- 
vishes and by the mosque officials, and has broken out into antag- 
onism to the Sultan and his advisers. The banishment of Midhat 
Pasha, it has come to be known, was caused by that minister’s 
honesty in insisting that the funds gathered for the prosecution of 
the war should not be squandered upon the pleasures of the harem, 
and the zealots demand his recall. The agitation has spread to 
the provinces and to the army, while Stamboul is ‘moved by an 
intense excitement, which is not allayed by the repeated arrests of 
ringleaders. In the provinces, wholesale disorder prevails; the 
irregular troops, chiefly Circassians, plunder the country districts 
in organized bands, and outrages of the same vile sort as those in 
Bulgaria are continually reported, even in the newspapers of the 
capital. The intense religious zeal which the Porte has taken 
trouble to excite, and which with a really great zealot at the head 
of affairs, might have done wonders in the defense of Turkey, seems 
to have been turned against the government, and the Empire of 
the Ottomans is now a house divided against itself. An attack 
from without might be its salvation; the mere persistent threat of 
attack without the reality may be its destruction, and Russia may 
may be wise in preferring this course. 


Tue news from India, giving the budget for the coming financial 
year, does not present a very cheerful outlook for that Empire depen- 
dency. The debt, which was already a source of anxiety and dis- 
traction to every Indian statesman, has increased nearly nineteen 
million dollars during the year just ended, and is expected to in- 
crease by thirty-two and a-half millions during the coming year, 
of which only twelve and a-half millions can be raised in India, so 
that the greater part must be borrowed in London, thus increasing 
the need of the Indian Government to raise money (gold) to pay 
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interest in London, and its consequent necessity to sell exchange 
(silver) on Calcutta. Nor is there any prospect of this debt being 
paid off; the taxation of the people of India is already excessive, 
is incapable of increase, and—Earl Mayo, the ill-fated Governor- 
general, said—is the source of much of the wide-spread discontent 
of the people. British rule has so impoverished the people and 
reduced them to such idleness by the destruction of their manufac- 
tures, that they are not able to support the costly government 
which has been set over them—a government whose officials are 
paid high salaries because they are sitting as it were on a powder 
keg, and who save up those salaries to spend in England, instead 
of scattering them among the people from whose earnings they 
are subtracted. 

There is just one pleasing fact in the whole situation, viz: the 
retention of the duties on imported cottons, whose abolition was 
promised to Manchester, and as good as commanded by the Dis- 
raeli Ministry. The Government cannot afford to dispense with 
the receipts from those duties, so that they must be retained. This, 
together with the decline of exchange on Calcutta, will give the 
Bengalee a chance to go on with.the reéstablishment of the cot- 
ton industry in India. 


Apvices from Japan inform us that the long-threatened insur- 
rection of the Samurai of Satsuma had broken out, and the conflict 
between the rebels and the imperial troops had begun. The Sam- 
urai are the feudal aristocracy of Japan, the military caste whose 
members alone could wear two swords, and were supported out of 
the Treasury. The recent revolution, which restored the rightful au- 
thority of the Emperor, led to the destruction of all their privileges, 
the prohibition of their marks of distinction, and the abolition of 
their pensions. In most districts the Samurai submitted cheerfully, 
but in Satsuma the conservative spirit was strongest, and these alter- 
ations were fiercely resented. So also was the peaceful policy of 
the Government, which, by resisting the ¢ry, “On to the Corea!” 
prevented these soldiers by tradition and profession from pushing 
their fortunes. Several years ago such an outbreak was feared, 
and the best informed observers regarded it and its speedy sup- 
pression as equally certain events. 

It is not wonderful that Japan has to encounter insurrections; 
the wonderful thing is that they are not more numerous. There is 
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no example in the world’s history of a nation’s relinquishing with 
such rapidity and unanimity its own traditions and usages, to 
adopt others from without. It is true there had been a long prepa- 
ration for the change. The country had fairly got beyond its old 
institutions, before it began to cast them off. But we fear that 
much of what it has adopted, has no true root in the national life. 
As one of the Japanese officials declared in a report to his own gov- 
ernment, Japan must become Christian if she is really to appropri- 
ate the benefits of Christian civilization. At present she is import- 
ing the fruits of that better civilization, without the roots. And of 
the Christianization of Japan there is no immediate prospect. Edu- 
cated Japanese, the graduates of European and American Colleges, 
wearing stove-pipe hats and black coats, are to be seen in the 
Shinto Temples, practising all the rites of their primzval religion. 
They have fallen into the mistake, too common among ourselves, 
of not recognizing the normative influence of religious belief in 
determining the character of social life and intellectual activity. 


THE inauguration of President Hayes seems to be already 
regarded as having begun a new era in our political history, and if 
he do not falsify the expectations he has excited by his conduct 
thus far, he will be remembered as one of the best Presidents we 
have ever had. In the selection of his Cabinet he made the first 
great break with bad traditions. He neither accepted his coun- 
sellors at the dictation of the party and its representatives, nor, like 
General Grant, selected them as he would a military staff, on the 
ground of personal preference. He has neither taken the some- 
bodies who were pointed out to him, nor the nobodies whom he 
thought he could get on with. He has sought to represent differ- 
ent sections of the country, different types of political conviction 
among and even outside of his own supporters. Two or three of 
his selections are comparatively unknown men in a national sense ; 
but Mr. Evarts, the new Secretary of State, Mr. Sherman, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, are 
men of the first eminence in politics ; while the others (Mr. Thomp- 
son, Secretary of War, Mr. Devens, Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Key, Post-master General, and Mr. McCrary, Attorney-General), 
are all men with a record behind them, as they have served in Con- 
gress or in the Army, or on the bench of their States. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Key from the ranks of the southern Democrats, and 
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his acceptance, with the almost unanimous consent of his friends, 
is of especially good omen for the obliteration of sectional party 
lines. 

Mr. Hayes begins his administration with the extraordinary good 
will of his fellow-citizens. Everybody is disposed to look for 
great things from him, and the first movements of his policy aid in 
exciting these large expectations. But this very state of public 
opinion is such as may well excite the apprehensions of himself and 
his best friends, for it is liable to violent and excessive reactions. 
Let him make but half a dozen good round blunders, such as his 
predecessor sometimes served up to us in the course of a month, 
and he will find his most zealous eulogists becoming his severest 
censors. As yet he has made none; and yet it must be said that 
the timber of the cabinet is not equally strong and trustworthy 
throughout, as was “the Deacon’s One Hoss Shay.” The new 
Secretary of the Interior, for instance, is a man of many brilliant 
qualities and personal excellencies, but he is not a man of any 
business experience, and therefore has no special fitness for that 
post. Nor,as a German of the Germans, is he likely to prove him- 
self a very impartial judge in case of disputes between the religious 
bodies whom the Government has enlisted in the work of Indian 
management, and their unfriends in the military and the civil 
services. And this is no trifling matter, for the influence of those 
bodies is—as Mr. Hayes very well knows—one of far greater 
extent and importance than such men as his new Secretary are 
apt to suppose, and in a case like this they are more likely to act in 
unison than is usual with them. 


In the matter of Civil Service Reform, the new Administration 
has begun well. It declares that it will make no removals except 
for cause shown; that it will try to retain and to promote men of 
experience in the service of the departments; and that while will- 
ing to receive information from Congressmen and others as to the 
best men for vacancies, it will permit no urging of claims to reward 
for political services. It recognizes no claims except such as are 
based upon actual service in the department. 

This is the more cheering, as it shows that Mr. Hayes has clearer 
and more practical notions on this head than those which have 
been urged on the public during the last ten years by a number of 
doctrinaires who are represented by the editor of Harper's Weekly. 
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In their view, the main thing was to get all the people of the 
United States to pass a competitive examination on various topics, 
and then to give all the offices, from the headships of departments 
. down, to those who got the highest marks. The truth is, when 
the two principles of no removal except for good reason, and pro- 
motion within each branch of the service, are clearly recognized and 
established by law, the matter of appointment may safely be left to 
the Executive. In that case only the responsible heads of depart- 
ments and bureaus, and the lower clerkships, z. ¢., the highest and 
lowest places in the service, will be open to appointments at all. 
The freedom to appoint the former is necessary to the respon- 
sibility of the Administration for its own policy. As to the latter, 
Mr. Curtis’s Boards of Examination might do some service, but 
they are not really necessary. 

One other step towards reform Mr. Hayes and his advisers 
might very well take. They might get rid of the ornamental 
figure-heads who pose as responsible for the work of various de- 
partments, and give the appointment to the civil servants, now kept 
in the background, who do the work of the post. There are 
branches of the Government whose ornamental chiefs have made 
their names household words throughout the land, but are utterly 
incompetent to the simplest duties of their posts, and have those 
duties discharged by persons whom they send off to privacy when 
distinguished visitors—royal or other—come along. There are 
post offices, the selection of whose nominal heads from among 
several candidates has been trumpeted over the land as showing the 
want or the presence of a desire to reform the Civil Service, while 
it was no secret that the whole work of the office was done by a 
trusted and well-informed clerk, who held his post under one mas- 
ter after another, and preserved the continuity of the service in the 
midst of changes. Let these men be brought forward and given 
the distinction to which they are entitled, and the effect will be to 
encourage every man in the Service to struggle for that excellence 
which is seen to be the condition of promotion. 

It is, perhaps, too much to ask that when vacancies occur they 
shall be filled without regard to party, or that in Democratic locali- 
ties only Democrats be selected for local offices, and a fair division 
be made of the other offices; and yet Mr. Hayes will have effected 
no permanent reform dy presidential action unless he manages to 
take the Civil Service as utterly out of politics as the Military and 
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the Naval Services are. For no sentiment will be created in sup- 
port of such a revolution so long as the thirty-seven thousand civil 
servants are all or nearly all in connection with one party. Either 
a fair division must be effected, or a Constitutional Amendment 
must be carried forbidding removals except for just cause—the 
justice to be ascertained in some specified way—and establishing 
the principle of promotion by seniority. 


THE Republican members of Congress, who imperiled Mr. 
Hayes’s claim to the presidential chair rather than concede that 
there could arise any constitutional question which it was the busi- 
ness of the Executive to decide, take this action of the new Presi- 
dent, in asserting that selections and appointments are his business 
and not theirs, as badly as might be expected. In the Senate there 
was a good deal of quiet opposition to the nominations for the 
Cabinet, and only the universal expressions of approval and satis- 
faction which poured in from every quarter, prevented the rejection 
of two of them. Mr. Blaine in particular showed great consistency, 
but little of the wisdom of the statesman, in his attitude towards the 
President’s Southern policy, and he has already reconciled many 
of his friends to the defeat he sustained at Cincinnati. The Civil 
Service reform Congressmen cannot meddle with, as it is as yet 
chiefly a matter of the President’s refusing to act. It is a real gain 
to the abler and better-meaning members of both houses, because 
it leaves them more time for the discharge of their legitimate duties, 
and takes from their shoulders a responsibility that should never 
have been placed there. No man who has been selected for a seat 
in Congress because of his having anything in him, but has good 
reason to rejoice that he is no longer errand-boy in ordinary to 
every constituent who wants an office; and if it once comes to be 
understood that it is of no use to expect of Congressmen the dis- 
tribution of patronage, men will be selected for other qualities than 
their skill in “lobbying” the Executive. But to a very large class 
of Congressmen the change is a frightful disaster. Their skill as 
errand-boys, and their nice sense of the variations of political influ- 
ence at home among those who asked their Congressional influence 
at Washington, constituted their stock in trade; and now nothing but 
retirement to private life remains for them, if Mr. Hayes not only 
carries out these new ideas, but transmits them as an established 
tradition to his successors. To be sure, they helped to elect Mr. 
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Hayes upon a platform which seemed to promise something like 
this; but who ever expected him to interpret those promises in 
such a grossly literal and burdensome fashion? 


A marciful Providence fashioned us hollow 
O’ purpose that we might our promises swallow. 


Tue Forty-fourth Congress has departed, leaving its “ foot- 
prints in the sands of time.” It might have been a worse body; 
it might easily have done better. Its strong point was its freedom 
from the suspicion of great “jobs,” and its determination to ferret 
out and punish those who had been guilty of such transactions, 
Its weakness was in the congressional inexperience of many of its 
members, and the intensely partisan spirit which underlay and 
characterized their efforts at exposure and reform. It is a good 
thing that public abuses should be exposed, but it is of no good 
omen that such exposures are received by a Jarge proportion of 
our citizens and their public representatives with exultation and 
triumph. It was an unhappy distribution of party influence also, 
which gave each party a strong control of one branch of Congress. 
The new Congress, in which the majority in each case is reduced 
to a very small figure, promises that the action of each branch 
shall be much less partisan in its character. 

Among the worst acts of the late House was the defeat of the 
military appropriation bill, by attempting to saddle it with a clearly 
unconstitutional provision requiring the withdrawal of the national 
troops from South Carolina and Louisiana, and thus compelling a 
special session of the Forty-fifth Congress in June. The Consti- 
tution makes the President commander-in-chief of whatever army 
and navy Congress chooses to keep in existence. Congress can 
disband either, but it cannot dictate as to the manner in which it 
shall be used. Abuses of the President’s power may be visited by 
impeachment, but not anticipated by restriction. 

President Hayes is very properly in no hurry to solve the ques- 
tion which the House strove to force to a solution. He finds that 
complications which have grown up in the course of sixteen years 
are not to be untied in a breath. If he is properly represented by 
the reporters, he is fully alive to the necessity of an entire recon- 
struction of parties at the South, and of the obliteration of the 
color line, as well as the sectional line, from our politics. He has 
no notion that the North should either surrender the Southern 
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negroes and unionists to their fate, or should go on fostering an 
antagonism between them and their political enemies. Whether 
the sending a commission of eminent citizens to Louisiana, and 
the invitation to the two Governors of South Carolina to visit 
Washington, are the best steps to be taken first, may be open to 
doubt. But we feel confident that the President and his advisers 
see both sides of the case, and are determined not to imperil the 
public interests by haste. 


Simon CAMERON’s retirement from the United States Senate was 
no doubt connected with the present current of events, but exactly 
in what way no one knows. Whether it was because Mr. Hayes 
exhibited too freely his skill in the short answer that exciteth instead 
of turning away wrath, and could not be terrified, even by the whole 
Pennsylvanian delegation, into retaining the younger Cameron 
in the Cabinet; or whether it was a paternal desire to give his dar- 
ling boy a chance; or a wish to find leisure to attend to his pending 
breach-of-promise suit, remains altogether uncertain. This only 
is certain, that our great Commonwealth was stirred to her depths. 
Her loyalty to the house of Cameron recalls the feudal ages. It is 
more than a principle; it is a passion, deep, fervent, inextinguish- 
able. Her sons will ever rally at the slogan of the chief who has 
scattered his favors broadcast among them—who has secured Tom 
a place, Dick a credit at the Bank, and Harry the patronage of 
some big corporation. This man is too rich to stoop to bribe and 
buy votes; he owns the whole purchasable political material of the 
State, in both parties. It all wears his collar. Had he needed 
Democratic votes to put his son into the seat he has vacated, he 
would have had them now as he had them before, when the three 
Democratic members elected him. Until this generation of our 
politicians passes away, or until the State acquires sufficient self- 
respect to make anti-Cameronism a test in both parties, there will 
be no change in this matter. And till then the Commonwealth 
will remain what it is—a State with less influence in the national 
councils than others that cast one-half or a third her votes. 


THE proposal of Harvard College, at the request of a number of 
ladies of our city, to open here a branch of its examinations for 
women, brings up once more the question of the higher education 
of that sex. Manifestly the contemporaries of George Eliot, Eliz- 
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abeth Barrett Browning, Caroline Herschell, Harriet Martineau, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Mary Somerville, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
Lucia Maria Child, Anna C. Brackett, Julia Ward Howe, Sarah 
Coleridge, Christine Rosetti, Bettina Von Arnim, Rahel, George 
Sand, Henrietta Hertz, Caroline Frances Cornwallis, Daniel Stern, 
and Rosa Bonheur, are awakening to a new idea of the capacities 
of their sex, and of the great service which it can render in the very 
paths of intellectual pursuit which were once thought too difficult 
for any but men. The old monkish contempt for the intellect of 
woman, a contempt taught in the very philosophy of the middle 
ages, has passed away; but the methods which grew out of that 
feeling, and which prevented woman from doing her best for 
herself and others, linger with us still. The monastic principle of 
the separation of the sexes is preserved in our public schools, to 
the great moral injury of at least our own sex; and the higher in- 
stitutions of learning are as a rule closed to young women, while 
the higher schools carry them no farther or not so far as the pre- 
collegiate schools for boys. The character of our fashionable 
schools for girls of the higher classes has been the theme of jest 
and satire for full a century. Every novelist has had his sneer at 


their “accomplishments,” and at their unfitness to train girls for 
either the actual life before them, or the intellectual companionship 
of educated men. That women have held their own so weli in 
society, has been seen to be due to anything rather than their 
school training. 


But while society has made these schools and their mistresses 
the subject of its scorn, it has done nothing to sustain the best of 
them in their efforts to raise the standard of education. The 
teacher who sees and deplores the want of something better, is not 
shown what to do. She was herself brought up under the system, 
and though conscious of its defects, she does not know to supple- 
ment them. She is bound down by bad traditions and fashions, 
which have full currency among her patrons, who think that their 
daughters need nothing better than they got themselves. She is 
sustained by no organized and articulate public opinion, which 
calls for and specifies a higher standard. She is not preparing 
pupils for the colleges and universities, where they will be 
submitted to a fair but exacting test of their knowledge. No 
higher institutions age exerting a steady pressure upon institutions 
of this class, to secure an elevation of their standard. 
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What shall be done then to bring to bear upon these schools 
the great law of the survival of the fittest and the elimination of 
the unfit? One solution is to put them exactly on the footing of 
boys’ schools of the same class, by throwing open to their pupils 
the higher institutions of learning. Another, and a less thorough 
remedy, is that of examinations conducted by the higher institu- 
tions, and completed by the granting of certificates of different 
grades to those who pass them. This latter method is the one 
which Harvard has imported from England, and which is to be 
tried in our own city during the present summer. 

For ourselves we must say that we prefer the more sweeping 
change. Such examinations as these are better than nothing; but 
when that is said, all has been said. They give a false direction to 
studies, by setting students to cram information, instead of deriving 
illumination, from books. They tend more to make demands upon 
the memory than upon higher faculties. Their abolition, together 
with that of all marks, distinctions, honors, and prizes, of every- 
thing that connects education with emulation, would be a most 
excellent improvement in our system. 


Then, again, either the examinations cover a course of study 


equivalent to the higher education, or they do not. In this case 
they manifestly do not; they are avowedly pre-collegiate. They 
are, therefore, in so far a definite proclamation of the intellectual 
inferiority of the sex. They say to women: “We have sacred tem- 
ples and richly stored treasure-houses here, to whose outer porch 
you may be admitted, but no farther. We have no degrees for 
you. We do not intend to open our stores to you, and if, without 
our help, you get access to them, you need expect no recognition 
from us. You may know the languages, as Elizabeth Barrett or 
Maria Evans knew them; science, as George Eliot, Mary Somer- 
ville, or Caroline Herschell knew it; philosophy, as Anna C, 
Brackett, Margaret Fuller and Frances Power Cobbe knew them; 
social science, as Miss Martineau, Miss Cornwallis and Miss Car- 
penter knew them. But you are women.” 

On the other hand, if a course of study that goes beyond the 
proper range of school studies were intended, it would be unjust 
to the schools; it would require of them to carry girls’ education 
farther than any schools undertake to go with that of boys. And 
if examine on advanced topics, why not teach them also? 

Our own University is more favorably situated for making the 
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bolder experiment than any other of the older colleges, except Co- 
lumbia. Situated in the midst of a great city, with its pupils re- 
siding chiefly at their own homes and under home influences, it 
has no dangerous experiments to make as regards the contact of 
the sexes at other than the hours of recitation. Its facilities for 
teaching are far from over-taxed; and we repeat what we have re- 
peatedly said in these pages, when we say that it will not be doing 
all that it can do for the community at large until it abolish the 
present invidious distinction which excludes women from its ordi- 
nary courses of study. 








A NEW DEPARTURE. 


HE weak points of'a new invention are made manifest by time 
and wear. The most skillful inventor never made a first 
machine that he could not improve on a subsequent trial. The 
mind’s eye could not see all the defects until the parts took tangi- 


ble, palpable form, and only by repeated experiments and trials 
could they all be made to work so as not to collide, but to each 
perform its part without interfering with any other. The same 
may be said of a constitution or code of laws—the wisest law- 
makers have found their best digested ordinances to work but in- 
differently in practice till amended by the light of experience. 
The framers of the United States Constitution, though wise in 
their generation, and bold enough to venture on startling innova- 
tions, did not create so perfect an instrument, but that it has been 
found necessary to make many amendments. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and a government that rests on a 
constitution is no stronger than the chain that holds it in perpe- 
tuity. The weakest link in our Constitution, though always known 
as such, has but recently received a severe test, and the narrow 
escape from serious disturbances, if not civil war, has called gen- 
eral attention to the negligence, if not criminality, of our public 
men in not insisting on its amendment. 

Besides the defect in the Constitution in failing to provide in 
unmistakable terms for the election of the President and the count- 
ing of the votes, there are defects in the working of the system, as 
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universally realized, which are permitted to continue, though reme- 
diable without constitutional amendment. They are tolerated 
more from that dislike of innovation and change which may prop- 
erly be called general lethargy, than from any conceit of present 
perfection. This lethargy, usually called conservatism, is most 
useful as a drag on hasty changes, as crude legislation leads to 
hasty repeals, and experience shows that bad laws are not so dis- 
astrous to public interests as good laws that are frequently 
changed. But changes of an important character should only be 
made when their necessity is so fully realized that being made 
they will be acceptable and will stand. Even then they should 
only be made after thorough discussion and mature consideration, 
and the first step towards them must be in the provocation of 
discussion. When once brought to the public attention, if they 
are not approved, it follows that whether just and wise, or not, they 
should wait. 

In the following suggestions for A New Departure, nothing new 
in principle is proposed, but only a new application of certain 
ideas advanced by Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his Essay on Repre- 
sentative Government, for the creation of an influence in the 
British administration which has long been desiderated but never 
realized. 

The direct object that Mr. Mill has in view in this most sug- 
gestive work, is a new rule for the creation of Life Peers, which, if 
adopted, would bring into the Upper House of Parliament much 
of the best, most practical and available talent in the United King- 
dom, and tend to restore that body to its former influence, making 
it in reality, as in name, a branch of the government. It has long 
been a recognized fact that the House of Commons is the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, as it has been a long time since the Lords 
have attempted to more than delay a measure which the Com- 
mons had passed in obedience to the popular will. This dimin- 
ishing influence of the Lords Mr. Mill ascribes to the lack of 
practical working talent among them, and which can only be 
secured to their body by admitting to it those leading minds which 
have worked their way up by dint of great ability and labor from 
one court to another, till called to preside over the highest tribu- 
nals. The invariable rule in the creation of Peers, is that they 
must be possessed of such large wealth as to be able to support 
the dignity and social customs of their class. Unfortunately very 
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few of those who have great learning or talent, or natural genius, are 
possessed of large wealth, and if such are needed in the House of 
Lords, they must come in as Life Peers. These Life Peers Mr. 
Mill would have selected, not through the favor or caprice of the 
Sovereign or Prime Minister, but for years of honest, successful 
labor in those positions requiring great learning and great ability. 
A career of this kind should entitle one to a seat for life among 
the Lords, and when there, their opinions would command a degree 
of respect and influence among the people which would compel 
recognition in the Commons. 

Now whether this plan was practicable and feasible, or not, mat- 
ters little to my present purpose; and I allude to it only to suggest, 
under the shadow of a great name, that something analogous 
may be done in this country, while yet we are not so bound to old 
forms and ideas as are the subjects of Great Britain. It is not pro- 
posed to increase the number or influence of either branch of 
Congress by any such means, but to add a new department of 
government to our present system, which shall have the manage- 
ment and control of certain interests that are now exposed to the 
uncertainties of party contests, and to the whims and partialities of 
individuals. The public interests should be conducted as far as 
possible without regard to the advantage of individuals or classes, 
but solely for the general good; and every branch of executive 
power should be restrained within fixed limits by the organic law, 
so that government should appear impersonal, and its penalties and 
blessings fall on all alike as impartially as the dews and rains of 
heaven. 

The rule that government should never engage in competition 
with individual enterprises is recognized as an axiom in political 
economy. But there are certain things to be performed that can 
only be properly performed by the government. Among these 
are the coinage of the precious metals and the management of the 
Post Office. The telegraph should be under the same control, 
and equally with them be a government monopoly. 

The postal system of every nation has, from the very nature of 
the work required, been commenced by the Government, and in 
every case to give it efficiency it has been made a monopoly. In 
early times the post was established rather for the convenience of 
rulers than for the benefit of the people. In its development to its 
present efficiency it has been found necessary to make the carrying 
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of letters a government monopoly, prohibiting individuals and com- 
panies from transmitting them except by first paying postage. By 
having this monopoly, the government has been able to give the 
whole country the benefit of the mail service, and make it nearly 
self-sustaining. Except for carrying it into remote and sparsely 
settled sections it would be entirely so. But were the carriage ot 
letters left open to private competition, the dwellers in remote re- 
gions would either be unserved entirely, or at a cost beyond the 
means of most pioneers. Along the main routes and between large 
cities it might and probably would be at a cheaper rate than it now 
is. But, for a general mail service a government monopoly is 
indispensable. 

Yet this necessity of keeping the mail service a monopoly, while 
its management devolves on the executive, encumbers the govern- 
ment with a duty that it ought not to bear. It is also unpopular, 
because of the centralization of power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. A great and crying evil with us is that the central govern- 
ment has too much power; that the Post Office Department alone 
gives the existing administration an organization of office-holders 
obedient to its will and effective in prolonging its power. The 
evils and dangers from this source are doubtless greatly exagge- 
rated, as probably not one in twenty of the deputy postmasters, 
throughout the country has any more influence, or tries to exert 
any more, from the fact that he derives a few dollars quarterly for 
taking care of a little village or cross-roads post-office; but in the 
larger towns, the postmastership is regarded as a political prize 
and is given as a rule with partisan objects. The postmaster who 
draws a liberal salary is expected to be not only an obliging offi- 
cial, but an active politician, ready to give his services to the Ad- 
ministration and to the Senator or Representative who may in- 
fluence his removal or continuance. 

This is certainly an evil, and the question presents itself whether 
or no the whole Post Office Department may not be so organized 
as to be no longer a political engine, but an arm of the government, 
no less efficient than it now is, though in its personnel entirely in- 
dependent of the existing administration. . 

Had the telegraph come into use a century or two’ earlier than 
it did, when large enterprises were seldom entered upon but under 
government patronage, and to give wealth and power to the sov- 
ereign, doubtless, it would have commenced, like the Post Office, 
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as an arm of the government, and grown into use as a public neces- 
sity to be maintained by royal authority. It has come to this al- 
ready in most European countries,—the business having been taken 
away from private companies and consolidated into one govern- 
ment monopoly. But in this country the business is still in the 
hands of private companies, one of which is so rich and powerful 
that up to this time it has been able to defy the government and 
prevent it from attempting an opposition. 

That the whole telegraphing of the country can be performed 
more cheaply and efficiently by one company than by several, is 
self-evident. For this reason, it should be a monopoly. This 
monopoly should of course be the government, for no private com- 
pany having a monopoly ever did or ever will exist for any length 
of time without abusing its privileges. Even now we find that 
where there is but one line between two points, the charges are 
about double what they are for the same distances between towns 
where there are competing lines, or rather competing stations at 
both. 

Telegraph lines to be self-supporting must be many thousand 
miles in length, and so organized as to collect the news and bear 
the messages from thousands of different points. The lines of one 
company can of course do all the business on any or all routes at 
cheaper rates than it can be done on two or more. The expenses 
of building and operating more than one must necessarily be 
greater than those of a single company which should do all the 
business. As well might there be two railroads running through 
the same country parallel to each other, competing for the same 
passengers and freight, as the lines of two telegraph companies 
passing through the same towns and both equally convenient to 
all the people along the route. If there is but one line, the rates 
are sure to be much higher; and if there be competition the in- 
creased expense of the rival lines must be paid for by the public. 
Hence it follows that for the whole telegraphic business of the 
country to be done at a minimum cost there must be no competi- 
tion; there must be a monopoly; and that the monopoly may not 
be abused for the benefit of individuals, it must be a government 
monopoly. 

The objections to placing the telegraph under the control of the 
government are essentially the same as are urged against the post- 
office as now conducted. The evils resulting would be of the same 
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character; and if the two were united under one department, as 
they naturally would be, it might become a dangerous power in 
the hands of the administration. This is certainly a very grave 
objection. The postal force would necessarily be largely increased, 
and the amount of salaries paid to subordinates would be at least 
doubled wherever the postal and telegraphic service were per- 
formed at the same office. Hence the Federal patronage, already 
alarmingly large, would be dangerously augmented; for which 
reason, if such a change is ever to be made, it should be done ina 
way that would not tend to centralization. 

Centralization is a great bugbear, to which the people are more 
sensitive than to any other danger, real or imagined, to which the 
equality of the States, and hence their permanent union, is ex- 
posed. No scheme of statesmanship, no plan for extensive 
improvements, no matter how meritorious, can be suggested which 
would not be most bitterly and fiercely opposed if it might by a 
possibility increase the power of the Federal Administration. 
Were a second Moses to appear and prove to the world that by a 
wave of his wand he could open a water channel from New York 
to San Francisco as deep and broad as the Mississippi at Memphis, 
provided a majority of the people would pray for it, it is doubtful 
if they would accept the boon, except with the condition that it 
should never be under the control of the President and politicians. 

This fear of adding to the powers of the central government 
stands in the way of much healthful and needed legislation. The 
large interests of the government in several of the great western 
railroads are notoriously sacrificed or frittered away because Con- 
gress hesitates to trust the necessary powers to the executive. 
Commissions are sometimes appointed to look after them, but they 
seldom command respect, because of the suspicions that the com- 
missioners are too well affected towards the roads. Interests so 
large as these, and of such national importance, ought surely to be 
entrusted to the care of men who do not owe tkeir positions to 
political favoritism or partisan influence. 

Now if it be conceded that we have not in all things pertaining 
to government arrived at perfection, and that something new 
should be devised to remedy acknowledged defects, let us consider 
whether or no it is possible to have a board of commissioners 
so created under the organic law that it should be independent 
both of the President and Congress, and to which should be given 
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full powers for the control and management of the post-office, the 
telegraph, the government interest in railroads, and such other 
matters as might properly come under its direction. Such com- 
missioners should not be appointed by the President nor by Con- 
gress, nor should they be elected by popular vote. They should 
be created by the organic law, something after the manner pro- 
posed by Mr. Mill for the creation of Life Peers; not because of 
present popularity, nor for influence with the existing Administra- 
tion; but because of long service in responsible positions, to 
which they had been repeatedly elected by the people of their 
respective States. 

In our State governments the office regarded as most honorable, 
and for the attainment of which personal integrity and high char- 
acter count for most, is that of Governor. It is a position desired 
more for the honor than for the power oremoluments. The duties 
may be onerous, but the salaries are generally small. Now let us 
suppose the United States to be parceled out into seven divisions; 
more might be better, but for the present we will say seven. Let 
the New England States constitute one of these; the great Middle 
States another; the Western States the third; the North-western 
the fourth; the Pacific States the fifth; the South-western and 
South-eastern the sixth and seventh. Having provided for the 
creation of a commission to which the entire control and manage- 
ment of the post-office, the telegraph, and government’s interest in 
those railroads built wholly, or in part, at the public cost, should 
be entrusted, let the members of this board of commissioners be 
created by the organic act. Let each division of the States, as 
before arranged, be entitled to one member of the board, and this 
member not to be appointed by either Congress or President, but 
to be the ex-governor who had served as governor of his State for 
the longest period. Then as vacancies occurred afterwards the 
man who for the most continuous years had been chosen and 
rechosen chief magistrate of his State, should, in virtue of these 
endorsements, succeed to this high and responsible post; the most 
coveted and important, with one or two exceptions, in the whole 
government service. The president of this board might or might 
not be a member of the Cabinet. If not he might with great pro- 
priety and advantage be allowed a seat, though not a vote, in the 
Senate, to explain the acts and needs of his department. 

A board thus constituted could not possibly be of a partisan 
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character, and it would certainly be composed of men of experience, 
of practical sense, of approved integrity and general ability. It 
would probably command more respect than any other branch of 
the government, as with this high honor in prospect the people of 
the different States would select their very first man for governor, 
and not be changing every two or three years, as has grown to be 
the almost universal custom. By fixing the age at which the mem- 
bers of the board should retire, it would be certain to be composed 
at all times of men in the full vigor of their powers. 

The efficiency of a board thus constituted would, of course, de- 
pend very much on the powers conferred upon it, and the restric- 
tions by which it was surrounded in the organic act. Tocarry out 
the reforms expected of it, it must have clearly defined powers that 
could not be interfered with either by the President or Congress, 
The money to carry it on must of course be voted by Congress, but 
beyond that the board should be as independent as the executive 
now is in the control of the diplomatic and consular service. Being 
made up as the board would be of the leading men of both parties, 
it is unlikely that it would ever provoke sufficient opposition to en- 
danger the necessary appropriations. To preserve harmony in its 
counsels, it must be governed by rules in recommending appoint- 
ments, which would rigidly prohibit all party considerations. 

This would be civil service reform of the best kind. It would 
take the appointing power from the President in that branch of the 
government in which, if there are not more abuses, there are more 
complaints of them, than of any, if not all others. At the start it 
could make clean new work and, which is more important, thorough 
reform could be exforced. Under the present system anything like 
general reform is impossible. Let the most pronounced civil ser- 
vice reformer in the country be made Secretary of any of the de- 
partments, or president of them all, and the opposition of his own 
party in Congress to the loss of their patronage and perquisites 
would be sufficient to render him powerless as the head of an Ad- 
ministration, As long as he has the power to appoint postmasters 
and mail agents, Senators and Representatives will demand the 
naming of them; and were he to refuse to listen to them there is 
danger that he would find himself very soon, like Tyler or Johnson, 
a President without a party. A change of Administration must 
inevitably be followed by a change of office-holders. The vicious 
spoils doctrine has so grown into a rule that only a change of system 
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can cure the evil. But by the adoption of a plan like that here sug- 
gested the very idea of spoils following victory would effectually be 
set at rest. 

To expect anything like reform from a mere change of adminis- 
tration is absurd and preposterous. All admit that the spoils sys- 
tem is an evil; but as long as it exists, the name of the claimants 
will be legion. Therefore there must be a change in the laws; in 
the system ; and if the one here proposed be impracticable or de- 
fective, let those who think it easier to create than to destroy, sug- 
gest a better. It is easy to complain of things as they are; it is 
the delight of demagogues; but who of our public men will incur 
the obloquy of innovation by proposing a remedy? X. 








HAECKEL’S GENESIS OF MAN, OR HISTORY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN RACE.’ 


[FIRST PAPER. | 
GENERAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT. 


T is no derogation from the epoch-making labors of Charles 

Darwin to say that the arguments he has presented in support 

of his celebrated theory constitute, as it were, but the half of the 

vast array which the present state of biological science is capable 
of marshaling in its defence. 

The sources from which all the evidences of descent and natural 
selection must be derived, may be divided into two general classes: 
First. Paleontology, Comparative Anatomy and Osteology, and 
Geographical Distribution (Chorology), 7. e.,a comparison of the 
adult forms of animals both living and fossil (Phylogeny); and 
Second, the study of embryonic changes and post-natal metamor- 
phoses, or acomparison of undeveloped animal forms (Oxtogeny), 
Of these two classes it may be said that the first have been fur- 
nished by Darwin, the second by Haeckel. Not that Darwin, 
either in his Origin of Species or in his Descent of Man, has wholly 
ignored the bearing of embryological considerations upon his 





1 Anthropogenie, oder Entwickelungsgeschichte des Menschen, von Ernst Haeckel, 
Professor an der Universitat Jena. Leipsic, 1874. 
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theory. In the former work he has devoted seventeen pages of 
one of his concluding chapters to “ Development and Embry- 
ology;” the greater part of which, however, is occupied in pointing 
out the importance of the various kinds of metamorphosis, chiefly 
as it is observed in insects, amphibians, etc., after birth; only inci- 
dentally referring to those more obscure metamorphoses which 
take place within the egg or the uterus. 

He does allude, however, more directly to Von Baer’s law, but 
without designating it as such; and contents himself with quoting 
the passage, cited also by Haeckel in the preface to the third edi- 
tion of his History of Creation (1870), in which the great Russian 
embryologist remarks upon the striking similarity of many em- 
bryos, so much so that he was quite unable to say to what animals 
two specimens which he had preserved in alcohol but had neglected 
to label, really belonged. Still less attention has Darwin paid to 
this source of argument in his Descent of Man. A few lines quoted 
from Von Baer and from Huxley on page 14 of Vol. 1, a figure of 
the embryo of a human being and one of a dog, from Ecker, on 
page 15, with brief comments, disposes of this branch of his great 
argument. Almost as much had been said by the author of the 
Vestiges of Creation in 18427. It may be safe therefore to say 
that at the time of the appearance of the Origin of Species (1859), 
Darwin had no conception of the real part that the arguments from 
embryology were destined to play in establishing his great doctrine 
of the development of organic forms. And although in subse- 
quent editions he was able to notice the Generelle Morphologie, it is 
still improbable that even then he had any adequate idea of the 
powerful ally he was to have in Germany, as the Natiirliche Schip- 
Jungsgeschichte, and not less the work under review, have proved 
the professor of Jena to be. It is of the former of these works 
that Darwin says that if it had appeared before the Descent of 
Man had been written, he would probably never have completed 
the latter. 

Professor Haeckel is no mere disciple of Darwin, profound as is 
his admiration of him, and unreserved as is his expression of that 
admiration. His own countrymen have accused him of being 
“more Darwinistic than Darwin himself,” but it is clear that a 
large part of this difference is in kind rather than in degree, and 
that he has infused into the developmental philosophy a true 


2 New York, 1845, p 150. 
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Haeckelian element. It is true that he drew the logical conclusion 
from the premises furnished by the Origin of Species five years be- 
fore the announcement of its recognition by Darwin himself in his 
Descent of Man. This conclusion he boldly and forcibly enunci- 
ated in the introduction to his Generelle Morphologie, published in 
1866, and reiterated with still greater emphasis in his WVatiirliche 
Schipfungsgeschichte in 1868. Between this period and that of the 
appearance of ‘the Descent of Man, Haeckel was exposed to the 
bitterest attacks, not only from the adherents of the Church and 
the opponents of Darwin generally, but from those adherents of 
Darwinism in Germany—and they were many—whose conception 
of it was limited to the body of principles contained in the Origin 
of Species. As in that work all reference to the position of the 
human race in the animal kingdom was carefully excluded, thus 
ingeniously avoiding the shock of prejudice which any such con- 
nection would have occasioned, the simplicity, the zaitvezé, and at 
the same time the force of reasoning contained in that work not 
only won the immediate assent of all fully emancipated minds, but 
took a strong hold upon great numbers of liberally educated per- 
sons whose independent reflections had not yet carried them wholly 
out from under the influence of theological conceptions. Among 
these were many thoroughly scientific men and naturalists, special- 
ists in the various departments of science, whose analytical labors 
had not left them time for a synthesis of the facts even within their 
own special branch of research. These accepted the conclusions 
drawn in the Origin of Species without perceiving that other and 
important ones might and must follow from the same premises. 
And because Haeckel drew these logical and necessary conclu- 
sions, these persons attacked him from all sides, and heaped upon 
him every form of accusation. Besides the charge above referred to 
of out-Darwining Darwin, and of going further than Darwin him- 
self would ever sanction, there was added the stronger one that 
Haeckel knew nothing about true Darwinism. The appearance in 
1871 of Darwin’s Descent of Man placed these anti-Haeckel Dar- 
winians in a most embarrassing situation, silencing many, convert- 
ing numbers, and driving not a few into the theological camp. 
But Haeckel emerged majestically from the battle, unscathed and 
undaunted. To charges of “radicalism” he had simply replied: 
‘Radical thinking is consistent thinking, which allows itself to be 
checked by no barriers of tradition or of enforced dogma.” To 
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the confused outcry of the theological school and of the anti-Dar- 
winians in general, he did not deem it worth his while to reply. 
A satirical remark upon this class, however, is worth reproducing 
and might be ranked alongside of Darwin’s cutting sarcasm, 
wherein he says that he who scorns to be descended from a beast 
will generally reveal his descent in the act of sneering, whereby he 
will expose his canine teeth. “It is an interesting and instructive 
circumstance,” says Haeckel, “that just those persons are most 
shocked and indignant at the discovery of the natural development 
of the human race from the apes, who, in their intellectual develop- 
ment and cerebral differentiation, are, obviously least removed 
from our common tertiary ancestors.” 

Both in his History of Creation and in his Anthropogeny, Haeckel 
has done a service to the cause of evolution by reviewing, in a fair 
and disinterested manner the history of the origin and progress of 
those ideas which have culminated in the Darwinian theory. Let 
us glance for a moment at this history. 

Passing over the names of Wolff, Baer, Kant, Schleiden, Oken, 
and Humboldt, in Germany, of Buffon and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
in France, and of Dean Herbert, Prof. Grant, Patrick Matthew, 
Freke, and Herbert Spencer, (Essays, 1852) in England, all of 
whom had given more or less definite expression to these pro- 
gressive ideas prior to the appearance of the Origin of Species, it 
may be said that the great conception of the natural relationship 
(filiation) of all organic forms and their descent or development: 
from common ancestors that have existed in more or less remote 
periods of the past, had a threefold independent origin in the minds 
of three men who were contemporary at the close of the last and 
the beginning of the present century, in each of the three great 
nations that now lead the intellectual world. These men were 
Erasmus Darwin, grandfather of the illustrious Charles, in Eng- 
land; Wolfgang Goethe, the great poet and philosopher in 
Germany, and Jean Lamarck, in France. Wholly unacquainted 
with each other and with each other’s works, these three men, 
almost at the same time, gave utterance to substantially the same 
fundamental ideas, and elaborated in more or less extended and 
systematic form the essential ground-principles which now underlie 
the edifice of all progressive biological science. 

In his work entitled Zotnomia published in 1794, Erasmus 
Darwin lays great weight upon the transformation of species 
of animals and plants through their own activities of life and 
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through forced habituation to changed conditions of existence. 
it is a current remark as applied to Charles Darwin that he fur- 
nishes in himself one of the finest illustrations of ‘“ development,” 
and thus of the truth of his own theory, that can be cited. Far 
more pointed, however, is the pleasantry of Haeckel, when, refer- 
ring to the grandfather of Charles as entertaining the germs of his 
grandson’s great philosophy, and noting the striking circumstance 
that his father, though a respectable physician, exhibited no signs 
of having inherited these intellectual characteristics, he cites the 
case as a good example of “atavism,” and remarks that “ Erasmus 
Darwin transmitted, according to the law of latent inheritance, de- 
finite molecular motions in the ganglion cells of his cerebrum to 
his grandson Charles without their manifesting themselves in his 
son Robert.” 

The importance of Erasmus Darwin’s views, however, mixed as 
they were with some vagaries and unbalanced speculations, was 
slight as compared with that which we must ascribe to those of 
Goethe. In his various essays and writings on “Natural Science,” 
in general (1780), on Comparative Anatomy and Osteology (1786), 
on the Metamorphoses of Plants (1790), and in later works, he has 
wrought out a philosophy of organic life, which, when carefully 
analyzed and translated into the terminology now adopted, is found 
to contain, in their most general and fundamental form the essen- 
tial principles of the Darwinian theory of biological development. 
A few passages will illustrate this. In 1706 he wrote. “All the 
more perfect organic natures, under which we see fishes, amphib- 
ians, birds, mammals, and at the head of these last, man, are 
formed according to one original type (Uréi/d), which in its dura- 
ble parts only deviates more or less, and is still daily being im- 
proved and transformed through propagation.” It is from this and 
other passages in which Goethe establishes his doctrine of an origi- 
nal type or image, which varies only slightly and in detail and not 
in plan, that the modern adherents of the theory of fixed types seem 
to have derived their chief arguments. Cuvier must have been con- 
versant with Goethe’s scientific writings, and he may have drawn 
largely upon them in founding his celebrated system of classifica- 
tion. But like some other great works that have become author- 
ity, those of Goethe are found, in some’things, to admit of two in- 
terpretations, and to supply texts looking more than one way. The 
above passage, taken in connection with others, is now seen to still 
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more clearly give countenance to what is now the powerful rival of 
the doctrine of types; viz, the theory of descent. In another place 
he says: “An internal original community (Gemeinschaft) lies at 
the bottom of all organization; difference of form, on the contrary, 
arises from the necessary relations to the external world, and we 
may, therefore, with right assume an original, simultaneous varia- 
tion and an incessantly progressive transformation, in order to com- 
prehend the at once constant and deviating phenomena.” 

To further explain this paradox he assumes two independent 
forces or impulses, working harmoniously together in nature, an 
internal formative impulse (zanerer Bildungstrieb), and an external 
formative impulse (ausserer Bildungstricb). The former of these he 
also, in different passages, designates as the specific force (Specifica- 
tionstricb) and as the centripetal force; the latter, on the other hand, 
he calls the modifying force or impulse of variation ( Variationstrieb) 
and the centrifugal force. He also uses the term metamorphosis 
in a general (phylogenetic) sense as applied to the changes that 
take place in species and genera rather than in individuals. The 
following passage contains the kernel of this entire portion of his 
philosophy: “The idea of metamorphosis is like that of the wzs cen- 
trifuga, and would lose itself in infinity were there not a check 
offered to it; this check is the specific force (Specificationstrieb), the 
stubborn power of permanency (stihe Beharrlichkeitsvermigen) of 
whatever has once become a reality, a vs centripeta, which in its 
deepest foundations can possess no externality.” 

If, now, we translate Goethe’s internal formative impulse, specific 
force, or centripetal force, by the modern term heredity, as we un- 
doubtedly may, and his external formative impulse, modifying force 
or centrifugal force, by the modern term adaptation, as we may 
still more clearly do, we shall have, in Goethe’s philosophy of life, 
neither more nor less than the essential elements of the modern 
doctrine of descent. 

Of course nothing is here found but the general principles; the 
mode and the examples could not have been furnished in Germany 
when Goethe wrote. 

Haeckel, however, is abundantly justified in pointing to Ger- 
many’s greatest genius as having long ago given utterance to the 
most radical of his own doctrines and that for which he has re- 
ceived the severest animadversions, when, in the passage first 
quoted he places man at the head of the mammalian class. And 
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yet who had thought of assailing Goethe with the charge of deriv- 
ing man from the apes! 

With almost equal justice does Haeckel claim that in the follow- 
ing and other passages, Goethe has not only declared the genea- 
logical relationship of the vegetable to the animal kingdom, but 
has furnished the nucleus of the unitary or monophyletic theory of 
descent. ‘When we consider plants and animals in their most im- 
perfect condition they are scarcely to be distinguished. This much, 
however, we may say, that those creatures that now and then ap- 
pear, having relationships with plants and with animals difficult to 
separate, perfect themselves in two opposite directions, so that the 
plant at last glorifies itself in the tree, durable and fixed, the animal, 
in man, with the highest degree of mobility and freedom.” 

The ambiguity of Goethe’s language is due to the profundity 
and high generality of his ideas, coupled with a certain poetic 
vagueness so indispensable to his genius. In the former quality, 
though not at all in the latter, one is reminded of that profound 
and comprehensive analysis which, with all the materials of that 
later date (1866), and with the power of logic characteristic of 
England’s foremost philosopher, Herbert Spencer, in his Biology, 
(vol. 1, ch. xi., and xii.) has made of these same principles; a 
treatise, 1 may add, which Haeckel has indeed recognized,’ but 
upon which he could scarcely have failed to place more emphasis 
if he had been thoroughly acquainted with it. 

Quite different in method and character from Goethe’s contribu- 
tion to the theory of transmutation and descent was that of La- 
marck. Whatever his philosophy may have lacked in profundity, 
it was not open to the charge of ambiguity. All its shortcomings 
were amply compensated for by the wealth of illustration and the 
multiplicity of facts drawn directly from nature, which, as a life- 
long naturalist, he was able to bring to its support. In this respect 
(and this is after all the chief consideration), the now celebrated, 
though long neglected Philosophie Zoologique is alone, of all the 
works that had preceded it or were contemporary with it, worthy 
of a serious comparison with the Origin of Species or the Descent 
of Man. And it is certainly a remarkable coincidence and may 
have for some readers, if no other, at least a mnemonic value, that 
the Philosophie Zoologique and the Origin of Species were separated 
by the space of just a half century, the former appearing in 1809, 
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the latter in 1859. The interest of this circumstance is still further 
heightened by the fact that Charles Darwin was born in the year 
1809, the same in which the great precursor of his own works like- 
wise issued into the world; as if its subtile influence had wafted 
across the channel and breathed its mysterious affaius into the 
nostrils of the new-born herald of its principles! 

The dim intimations and scattered glimpses of Goethe and of 
Dr. Darwin were insignificant in comparison with the lucid illus- 
trations and systematic arguments of the great French naturalist. 
After so many years of assiduous study Lamarck, as it were, but 
copied his conclusions from the pages of nature where facts stood 
forth like letters ina book. Yet none the less credit to his great 
intellect, for was not this same book sealed to his great contem- 
porary, Cuvier, who knew its alphabet equally well? And is it not 
sealed to many to-day? The truth is that for the first time the 
causal and essentially rational type of mind had been joined in the 
same individual with those other qualities which impel to the pa- 
tient investigation of facts and details; rare combination so success- 
fully repeated in the intellectual constitutions of Charles Darwin 
and Ernst Haeckel. 

When we compare, from our disinterested standpoint in America, 
the great chef d’auvre of Jean Lamarck, its systematic execution, 
its definite, avowed purpose, and its vast array of proofs from the 
only legitimate source of argument, with the various writings of 
Goethe containing his views on this subject, arranged with no sys- 
tematic order, having no well-defined purpose, evincing no clear 
conception of nature’s means or methods, and manifesting a com- 
paratively scanty acquaintance with particular cases by which the 
laws under discussion are to be illustrated, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive, in the circumstance of Haeckel’s placing his own country- 
man before the son of a rival nation, in his estimate of the relative 
labors of the two pioneers of evolution, a trace of that almost 
inevitable national bias which lurks in regions of the brain inac- 
cessible to the invasion even of exact science. The essential 
incongruity between the first and last parts of the following passage 
will be apparent to all. “At the head of the French natural 
philosophy stands Jean Lamarck, who, in the history of the doc- 
trine of descent, zext to Darwin and Goethe, occupies the first place. 
To him will remain the immortal glory of having for the first time 
brought forward the theory of descent as an independent scientific 
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theory, and established it as the natural philosophical foundation 
of all biology.” He certainly ascribes to Goethe no such “im- 
mortal glory” as this. 

There is but one distinct element in Darwinism that is not also 
found in Lamarckism. This is the important recognition of the 
law of competition among living organisms as a factor in develop- 
ment; that principle which Darwin so forcibly expresses by the 
phrase “struggle for existence.” Lamarck does indeed recognize 
this “struggle” and the influence it exerts in preventing the un- 
checked multiplication of any one species from rendering the globe 
uninhabitable to others. But he seems to regard this as a wise 
precaution and calculated “to preserve all in the established order.” 
In other words he recognizes it as a statical, but not as a dynamical 
law. He fails to perceive its influence in transforming species. 

It is the full appreciation of this element that constitutes the real 
strength of Darwinism; it is the key-stone of the arch of the 
descent theory, for the discovery and successful illustration of 
which too great praise cannot be awarded to the English naturalist. 
But every other important principle embraced in his Origin of Spe- 
cies was also contained in more or less definite form in the Philo- 
sophie Zoologique. 

The failure of Lamarck’s views to gain the ascendancy so rapidly 
attained by those of. Darwin, was due to a variety of causes. First 
among these was the general fact that the state of science and pub- 
lic opinion had not, at his time, sufficiently advanced for the gen- 
eral reception of that class of ideas ; and any estimate of Lamarck’s 
works which leaves out their silent, leavening influence upon cer- 
tain classes directly, and thence indirectly upon society at large, 
is too hastily made and fails to do them justice. Next in impor- 
tance in preventing the early spread of Lamarckism, comes the un- 
fortunate omission above alluded to, to grasp the great law of bio- 
logical competition in its dynamic form. As a third influence may 
be ranked the somewhat direct and undiplomatic method of La- 
marck which never consulted the policy of what he wished to say 
or courted the approval of high authorities. Every truth in his 
possession was put forward in the most direct and naked manner, re- 
gardless of the shock it might produce upon a world still groping in 
the murky atmosphere of teleology. Stilla fourth element of weak- 
ness in the Lamarckian philosophy was the inadequate emphasis 
which he laid upon the most important of all his principles, that of 
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heredity, and the correspondingly undue importance ascribed to 
habit, to use and disuse, as a direct agent in the modification of or- 
gans. The real failure here was to grasp the true connection and co- 
operation of these two principles. In short he seemed tobut dimly 
perceive the manner in which the inheritance of slight variations, 
however produced, and their transmission to successive generations, 
brings about, in the course of time, the transformation of some, and 
the extinction of other species. It is the clear conception and forci- 
ble presentation of this principle and its happy combination with 
that of the perpetual competition going on in nature, that gives 
to Darwin’s exposition that air of extreme probability and that 
power of universal conviction so characteristic of his works. 
The importance of this distinction between the methods of the 
two naturalists in expressing this conception may justify me in 
borrowing a few very appropriate terms from the Biology of Her- 
bert Spencer for its better illustration. We may then say that 
while Lamarck seemed to clearly comprehend the influence of the 
environment (milieu) upon the organism, and to attribute the results 
to this as the one great and sufficient cause, he failed on the one 
hand to take in the full scope of the environment, and on the other 
to conceive of all the susceptibilities of the organism. In his 
conception of the former he inadequately, if at all, appreciated the 
organic element, the influence of one organism upon another ob- 
jectively considered as a modifying force. In his notion of the 
organism and its susceptibilities he laid too great stress upon the 
principle of direct eguilibration, and comparatively little upon the 
far more important one of zzdirect equilibration. To the readers of 
the Philosophie Zoologique it seemed a crude, to many a ridiculous, 
explanation of the length of the fore limbs and neck of the giraffe, 
that they had become elongated by perpetual attempts to reach 
the branches of trees that lay beyond the reach of other animals; 
and while he admits that this could not have been accomplished 
by the efforts of any single individual, and ascribes it to a series of 
cumulative efforts through many generations, thus clearly recog- 
nizing and expressly affirming the influence of heredity, he yet 
fails to show the way in which this influence must have been ex- 
erted, its modus operandi. He does not say, for example, that the 
great elongation referred to was initiated in some remote ancestor 
by some slight variation in this direction, either accidental or per- 
haps due to the animal’s efforts; that this variation, proving ad- 
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vantageous and being transmitted to a numerous progeny rendered 
their chances of survival in critical periods greater than those of 
such as possessed no such peculiarity ; that this power of survival 
due to this inheritable peculiarity became thus a constant force 
which, through the interbreeding of those possessing it, tended to 
increase this variation, until in the course of generations it resulted 
in differentiating the giraffe in the special attributes of length of 
cervical vertebrz and of anterior limbs, giving it its present anom- 
alous position among antelopes. Instead of this Lamarck says: 
“With reference to habits it is curious to observe the results of 
them in the peculiar form and figure of the giraffe (camelo-pardalis), 
It is known that this animal, the tallest of the mammals, inhabits 
the interior of Africa, and that it lives in places where the earth, 
almost always arid and without herbage, compels it to browse 
upon the leaves of trees and to be continually exerting itself to 
reach them. From this habit, long maintained in all the individ- 
uals of its race, it as resulted that its fore limbs have become 
longer than its hind ones, and that its neck has become so much 
elongated that the giraffe, without rearing upon its hind feet ele- 
vates its head and reaches to the height of six métres, (nearly 
twenty feet.)’* It will be observed how in this reasoning (and it is 
so throughout), Lamarck passes from the observed fact directly to 
the original cause, leaving out the intermediate steps which it 1s 
necessary to supply in order to conceive of the manner in which 
the results are produced. Now, it is precisely this part of the ar- 
gument that mankind in general require before they are willing to 
give in their adhesion to a theory. They say: “it all looks plau- 
sible enough, but you fail to show us how it actually takes place.” 
As in his illustrations, so in his general “laws,” Lamarck fails to 
grasp the principle of Natural Selection. His first great law is 
expressed in these words: “In every animal which has not passed 
the limit of its developments, the frequent and sustained use of 
any organ little by little strengthens, develops and enlarges this 
organ, and gives it a power proportionate to the duration of this 
exercise ; while the constant failure to use such organ insensibly, 
enfeebles and deteriorates it, and progressively diminishes its capac- 
ities, causing it finally to disappear.” His second law is as follows: 
“All that nature has caused individuals to acquire or lose through 
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the influence of the circumstances to which their race has been 
long exposed, and consequently through the influence of the pre- 
dominant exercise of any organ, or through that of a constant 
failure to exercise any part, it preserves through inheritance ( géné- 
vation) in the new individuals that proceed from them, provided 
the changes acquired be common to both sexes, or to those which 
have produced these new individuals.”® 

Whatever may be lacking in these two laws there is certainly 
contained in them a clear expression of the two prime factors of 
the theory of descent: viz., heredity and variation; or as Darwin 
frequently expresses it, “ descent with modification.” The elements 
of availability alone are wanting; those working principles and 
connecting links by which the theory was to be erected into a per- 
fect system and its machinery set into running order. 

A grand stride had been made, the doctrine of fixed species had 
received a fatal thrust, the special creation hypothesis was under- 
mined, teleology was doomed. 

A fifth and last element of weakness in the Lamarckian philoso- 
phy may be enumerated, one which Haeckel justly sets down to 
the greater credit of the illustrious author as indicating how far he 
had outstripped the intellectual progress of his age, so that it was 
practically impossible that his views should have been accepted in 
his own day. This consisted in the acceptance and express enun- 
ciation of two doctrines which are still to-day deeply involved in 
controversy even among the most advanced scientific men of our 
times; that of spontaneous generation and that of the simian ances- 
try of the human race, embracing in the latter the extreme theory 
of the development of the mind farz passu with that of the nervous 
system and the brain, and carrying it out to the logical consequence 
of denying the freedom of the will in the current sense of the 
phrase. These were clearly, in Lamarck’s day, shocking and atro- 
cious doctrines, and it is doubtless to these chiefly that is to be 
attributed the neglect of his great contemporary, Cuvier, to give 
the Philosophie Zoologique as much as a passing notice in his report 
on the progress of natural science ; as well as the rebuke of his 
philosophical views which he saw fit to introduce into his “éloge ”(?) 
of the great scientific labors of Lamarck. He little dreamed that 
when these utterances should have been forgotten, and the works 
of Cuvier consigned to the musty shelves of antiquarian libraries, 
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the humble effort which he had first disdained to notice and after- 
wards noticed with a reproach, would emerge from its long obscurity, 
and in new and modern dress, find its way to thousands of book 
tables as the classic foundation of a great progressive philosophy 

With regard to Lamarck’s views on the subject of spontaneous, 
generation, it is due to him to say that he did not espouse any of 
the crude conceptions which had been maintained on the authority 
of Aristotle among the scholastic metaphysicians. He repeatedly 
asserts that it is only the most imperfectly organized beings that 
could be directly produced by the forces of inorganic nature, and 
while he could have had but a faint idea of the extreme imperfec- 
tion of these lowliest creatures, still as only the /east perfectly or- 
ganized could, according to him, become the products of sponta- 
neous generation, his careful language on this point completely 
exempts him from the charge of gross notions about the origin of 
life. Haeckel, with his intimate acquaintance with the lowest 
known forms of organic existence, his szonera, does not hesitate to 
declare the necessity of a transition, at some period, from the inor- 
ganic to the organic condition; nay, more, he believes that these 
monera are directly evolved, by the mechanical agencies of nature 
out of inorganic carbon compounds, and that protoplasm, of which 
alone these creatures consist, is the initial stage of organic life. 
With Lamarck as with Haeckel it is the logical necessity, rather 
than any empirical discovery, that renders this doctrine indispen- 
sable as a starting point and first link in the chain of organic devel- 
opment. As the latter justly remarks, unless we do this the natu- 
ral explanation is given up, and there remains no alternative but to 
fall back upon the supernatural. Herbert Spencer, too, indepen- 
dently of his theory of physiological units, has felt the force of this 
a priort argument, and has ranged himself on the side of complete 
consistency. Neither need the teleologists exult at the apparent 
overthrow, just now so imminent of the results of Bastian’s experi- 
ments. From such a result we shall only the better learn how na- 
ture works, and no adherent of the doctrine of archigonia will the 
less maintain that life must have had a beginning upon the planet. 
Lamarck leans to the assumption of a perpetual series of such be- 
ginnings which are still going on in ‘the present as in the past, a 
constant play of the originating force. Haeckel admits as much 
for protoplasm and for his wonera; beyond this he says it does not 
concern the theory of descent to go. Darwin, with his character- 
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istic diplomacy, never lifts the dark curtain that hangs between the 
organic and the inorganic world. 

Professor Haeckel is not only an original investigator but also an 
original thinker. Primarily a specialist and investigator of the 
minute histology of living organisms, there is combined in his 
‘ mental constitution, along with this indispensable talent, a large 
development of causality which renders it impossible for him to 
stop with the mere elaboration of details and the simple accumula- 
tion of facts. To him every fact is one of the terms of a proposi- 
ion, and every collection of related facts becomes an argument, 
while the sum total of his knowledge of those minute creatures 
which he has made a life study constitutes in his mind a philoso- 
phy. He is at once an investigator anda philosopher. To the 
former quality his numerous monographs of the lower invertebrates 
sufficiently testify. His monograph of the Radiolaria (with an atlas 
of thirty-five copper plates), of the Geryonidae, of the Siphonopora, 
but especially of the calcareous sponges, belong to the minutest 
and most exhaustive histological researches of modern zoology. 
In all these, but particularly in the last named, the author has con- 
stantly before him a theorem to demonstrate. He expressly 
avows that his investigations into the calcareous sponges were 
undertaken with a view to an analytical solution of the problem of 
the origin of species. He seems not to have feared to thus invite 
the charge of having resolved, in this investigation, to verify the 
argument of Darwin, the perusal of whose great work had induced 
him to undertake it. Nor does he fail to prove all he hoped to do. 
On the contrary he claims to have overwhelmingly established all 
the principal claims of his English contemporary. The objection 
had been raised that the Darwinian theory did not rest upon a suf- 
ficient body of observed facts; that it was a mere plausible synthe- 
sis from a too meager analysis. Haeckel holds up his two volumes 
containing the results of his five years of indefatigable labor on 
these lower organisms, and his atlas with its sixty carefully drawn 
plates, all elaborated from the most abundant materials from all 
parts of the world, and challenges the scrutiny of his scientific op- 
ponents to deny the conclusions which he deduces from these facts. 
The doctrine of the fixity and invariability of species, already reel- 
ing under the blows of Lamarck and Darwin, he claims, is therein 
completely demolished. He proves that in this group of animals 
the number of genera and species depends altogether upon the 
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meaning which each naturalist may happen to attach to these terms. 
He may class them all under one genus with three species, or under 
three genera with twenty-one species, or under twenty-one genera 
with 111 species, or under thirty-nine genera with 289 species, or 
even under 113 genera with 591 species, according as his concep- 
tion of genera and species be wide or narrow. In fact the 591 dif- 
ferent forms may be so arranged in a genealogical tree that the 
ancestry of the entire group can be traced back to one common 
form from which all the rest must have descended, undergoing the 
modifications induced by the varying conditions of their existence. 
This common ancestor Haeckel believes to be the Olynthus. 

Thus the long respected and miraculously created dona species 
is histologically demonstrated a myth. 

Rising gradually from the special towards the general, the 
Generelle Morphologie may be next named. It was the first syste- 
matic attempt to establish the theory of development from the 
organized facts of comparative anatomy. The most popular, in its 
subject matter and style, of the works of Prof. Haeckel is his 
Natiirliche Schipfungsgeschichte, consisting of a course of popular 
lectures upon the questions in general opened by the Ovigin of 
Species, but containing the advanced views of the author already 
referred to. This work, is therefore, of the highest interest to the 
general public, and cannot be too strongly recommended. {It is 
divided into five parts designated Ly the author with the following 
titles, respectively, each of which sufficiently characterizes its con- 
tents: 1, Historical Part; 2, Darwinistic Part; 3, Cosmogenetic 
Part; 4, Phylogenetic Part; and 5, Anthropogenetic Part. 

His Anthropogeny or History of the Development of Man, to 
which we will now confine our attention more closely, is simply an 
enlargement and expansion of the last part of the History of Crea- 
tion. The greatness of the theme required this, and no one who 
carefully follows the author through this work will complain that 
justice has not been done the subject. As may well be imagined 
this work covers the most interesting field of investigation and in- 
troduces the reader into the most mysterious penetralia of nature. 
The charm of its diction, the fullness of its illustrations, and above 
all the perpetual wonderland through which it leads, entitle it to 
take rank at once among the most instructive and the most fasci- 
nating works to which modern science has ever yet given birth. 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” And yet how tame 
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appear the most mysterious facts of human anatomy and physi- 
ology as taught to the mass of mankind, compared with the 
astonishing revelations of comparative embryology and compara- 
tive anatomy! 

As already remarked, Haeckel is a philosopher as well as an in- 
vestigator. No German philosopher can be without his terminology. 
Haeckel has his, and it remains to the future to decide whether the 
ends of science are to be furthered by its introduction. It is at 
least certain that to understand Haeckel one must understand his 
terminology. Being much of it of Greek derivation, it undergoes 
little change by transfer to the English language. In so far, how- 
ever, as it is German, this difficulty is great, often, indeed, quite 
insuperable. Everybody admits the inadequacy of some parts of 
Darwin’s terminology. The best English expounders of his theory 
have found themselves compelled to adopt other terms to convey 
his ideas with the requisite clearness and force. I have already 
referred to important improvements introduced by Herbert Spen- 
cer before it was possible for him to properly arrange the new 
biological laws under his universal system of cosmical principles. 
That author has also, in addition to those before referred to, pro- 
posed an excellent synonym for Darwin’s most important term, 
“Natural Selection.” This he calls “ Survival of the fittest,” which, 
while it can never of course supersede the former, must be admitted 
by all to bring to the mind far more directly, the idea which it is 
desired to convey. 

Haeckel has felt the need of some adequate terms to characterize 
the two great classes or types of mind, which, not only now, but in 
all ages, have existed in a state of opposition or rivalry in the 
world. No matter what questions might arise for solution bearing 
upon the knowledge or progress of the race, there has always ex- 
isted this sharply defined opposition growing out of these two 
constitutionally opposite mental types. Various popular appella- 
tions have been employed from time to time, differing in different 
countries and for different forms of agitation. None of these, how- 
ever, have struck at the true psychological root of the phenomenon, 
and the world has been long waiting for a thorough analysis of this 
subject and the suggestion of a scientific terminology, based upon 
this ground-law of the constitutional polarity of the human intel- 
lect. 

That Haeckel has fully supplied this want I would not venture 
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to affirm, but that he has made an important contribution towards 
such a consummation cannot be questioned. “If,” says he, “you 
place all the forms of cosmological conception of the various peo- 
ples and times into comparative juxtaposition, you can finally bring 
them all into two squarely opposing groups: a causal or mechan- 
ical, and a teleological or vitalistic group.” 

The first of these groups, by requiring every phenomenon to be 
conceived as the mechanical effect of an antecedent true cause 
(causa efficiens), necessarily erects a cosmogony that is bound to- 
gether throughout by an unbroken chain of mechanically depend- 
ent phenomena. Such a universe is a unit, and throughout its do- 
main there can pervade but one universal law. This unity is the 
Monism, and this all-pervading homogeneous law is the monistic 
principle or force, while the whole theory which thus conceives of 
the universe is termed by Haeckel, indifferently, the monistic, and 
the mechanical theory of the universe. Only those minds that are 
imbued with this conception as a fundamental quality of their cere- 
bral constitution are capable of appreciating, or of subscribing to 
the Darwinian and Lamarckian philosophy, which is simply the 
monistic principle applied to biology. This class has formed in all 


ages and countries the progressive and reformatory element of 
mankind. 


The teleological or vitalistic group, on the other hand, conceive 
of all phenomena as produced by a power either outside of nature 
and acting upon it, or consisting of nature regarded as a conscious 
intelligence, and which, in either case, directs everything for an 
ordained purpose or end (causa finalis). This recognition of a 
cause independent of phenomena renders the operations of nature 
dual, and is designated by Haeckel as the dualistic conception, 
and the body of such conceptions as the dualistic philosophy. All 
teleological conceptions are, of necessity, dualistic, just as all 
causal conceptions are necessarily monistic. The distinction be- 
tween teleological and theological conceptions vanishes as soon as 
we class the pantheists among theologists. This class is the great 
conservative element of mankind, who, looking upon nature as 
under the control of Omnipotence, logically resign all effort either 
to do or to know into its hands. 

Haeckel also employs the term dysteleology in antithesis to tele- 
ology, and frequently uses it as a general term to designate the 
monistic or mechanical philosophy. 
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The entire body of principles embraced in the Lamarckian, Dar- 
winian, and Haeckelian philosophy, when regarded as having passed 
through its hypothetical and theoretical stages, takes the form of a 
science, and receives the very appropriate name of a History of De- 
velopment (Entwickelungsgeschichte),a term adopted by Von Baer 
and applied to embryonic development, but extended by Haeckel 
to embrace also the secular development of specific forms. This 
twofold application of the term History of Development, suggests 
the natural division of the science into its two great departments. 
The first of these is essentially that of Von Baer, and treats of the 
progress of the individual organism from the earliest embryonic 
condition throughout the numerous successive stages and trans- 
formations through which it passes until it arrives at the perfect 
state. Properly it does not stop at birth, but continues through life, 
during which, in many creatures, very important metamorphoses 
take place. This division of the History of Development is de- 
nominated Ontogeny. The other grand division of the History of 
Development, which treats of the development of present living 
forms out of antecedent forms through the influences of heredity 
(Vererbung) and adaptation, (Anpassung) is termed Phylogeny, from 
gidov, a race. 

It is to this latter branch of the History of Development that 
the attention of progressive minds has been heretofore almost ex- 
clusively directed, and the arguments of Lamarck and Darwin have 
been chiefly drawn from considerations of comparative anatomy, 
of geographical distribution, and of paleontology. The powerful 
reinforcement which it has now received from ontogeny was quite 
unexpected, and the astonishing uniformity with which the onto- 
genetic phenomena support, confirm, and corroborate the phylo- 
genetic arguments, may be regarded as having placed the doctrine 
of development beyond the stage of theory and speculation, and 
established it as the first law of Biology. 

Although the chief facts of ontogeny had been discovered and 
recorded by Von Baer and others, a quarter of a century before, it 
was left for Haeckel to first perceive and announce their relation to 
the law of phylogenetic development, and to urge their irresistible 
force as arguments for the theory of descent. Von Baer himself, 
although he had erected them into a “ History of Development,” 
seems but dimly to have realized the significance of these embry- 
onic metamorphoses which he has observed and described, and as 
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recently as the date of the late Professor Agassiz’ public lectures, 
is quoted by him in a private letter as still adhering to his doctrine 
of types, and protesting against that of descent from the apes,’ 

Anthropogeny, or the Genesis of Man considers all the argu- 
ments, both from ontogeny and from phylogeny in support of the 
assumption of the descent of the human race in a direct line from 
the lower animals, shows throughout the length of this line what 
creatures now existing upon the globe or found fossil in the rocks, 
stand nearest to this line of descent, and aims to trace the pedigree 
of the being who is the present undisputed lord of the planet back 
to the lowest amoeba, and even to the moner. Haeckel does not 
stop with the ape, with the amphioxus or even with the ascidian. 
Guided by the Ariadnean clew of oxtogenesis, he pursues man’s 
genealogy back through the labyrinth of primordial forms into the 
cell, and thence still back until he loses it in protoplasm. 

Standing as man does at the head of the animal kingdom, and 
forming the last and highest stage of development upon the globe, 
the history of his progress from the lowest form of organic exist- 
ence must be coéxtensive with that of all other beings. It differs, 
however, from the history of development in general in not being 
concerned with any of the branches that diverge at various points 
from the main anthropogenetic stem. This becomes obvious when 
we commence to study phylogeny, but may be noted here as a 
means of better appreciating the true scope of Anthropogeny. 
A few illustrations will make it clear. 

Not to speak of the entire vegetal kingdom which is lopped off 
at the first stroke, we find as we ascend the scale, that one after 
another the great branches of the Zoophytes, of the Annelids (in- 
cluding all the Articulates and the Echinoderms), of the Mollusca, 
of the Fishes, of the Reptiles, of the Ungulata and Cetacea, of the 
Carnivora and Rodentia, and of many other less important groups, 
are successively passed by and left behind; thus obviating the ne- 
cessity of following out the special genealogy and development of 
each of these complicated divisions of natural history. The his- 
tory of development of man pushes right on, taking such notice 
only of divergent trunks as is necessary to fix with certainty the 
position of his line of march. Lester F. Warp. 





7Since the above was written, the death of Von Baer has been announced. His last 
effort was in the nature of a systematic attack on Darwinism. 
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A BUILDING SYSTEM FOR THE GREAT CITIES.— 
THE BUSINESS AND’ SOCIAL INFLUENCES 
OF BUILDING SYSTEMS ILLUSTRATED. 


HE questions presented in the modern life of cities are among 
the greatest we have to deal with. The tendency of popula- 
tion is now more than ever before, to concentrate in communities 
which offer the fullest measure of business and social advantages, 
and in spite of every effort to disperse the increasing population of 
the older states, the result is that the greater cities increase more 
rapidly than any part of the country outside their limits. A great 
city affords much more of positive attraction than it has been usual 
to concede, and its attractions are not those of fancy or taste only; 
they are, in the highest degree, those of economy and profit in the 
exchange of what every man can produce. The greater share of 
the accumulated wealth of cities is made up of labor put to the 
best uses, and of exchanges made without loss. 

But the facilities the cities afford in the creation and exchange 
of wealth, have heretofore had a dark side in the losses and inse- 
curity to which persons of moderate means, and particularly to 
which all persons who work for wages, have been subjected. The 
separate household, and the independence of ownership, have 
become more and more difficult of attainment, and with the loss of 
these, a loss of much more became almost inevitable. It has for 
years been an unfortunate feature of the social condition at New 
York particularly, that the increasing population were without 
homes, except in tenement houses, or flats, or some form of sub- 
ordinate or dependent residence, the injurious consequences being 
apparent, and the evil increasing instead of diminishing. The ten- 
ant, or tenement house is the worst form of this huddling of peo- 
ple, chiefly the laboring classes, or the poor as they are called, in 
such cities, into close and stifling rooms in a building usually of 
the most squalid surroundings. Enterprising and benevolent 
people have made many efforts to reform and improve these 
tenement houses, but with little success. A building containing 
from forty to a hundred rooms, each of which is separately let to 
one or more persons—no family having more than two—can 
scarcely be expected to offer any incitement to cleanliness, order 
and self-respect. Certainly all experience proves that rapid and 
permanent demoralization follows upon the gathering of laborers, 
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or of the employed classes of any grade, in any form of tenant or 
tenement house at present in use. 

To inspire self-respect, to develop or even to sustain independence 
of character and to insure morality and social order, the separate 
house and family are indispensable, at least with the great body of 
people. And the struggle to avert demoralization and distress is 
real and pressing; it will not admit of delay or evasion. The ten- 
ement house is a danger and a shame. It isa frightful inhumanity 
also; not only where the loss of life by pestilence is incurred, but 
also in the frequent deadly accidents by fire and falling walls which 
are now socommon. Our exemption from these calamities in Phil- 
adelphia is almost complete, yet they are near enough to us to be 
vividly realized in the few we see, and the frequency with which 
we hear of them in other cities. 

The urgent question of the day is whether it is possible for the 
people of this country to live in the great cities in safety, occupy- 
ing separate homes, and living in reasonable security in dwellings 
of their own. It is certainly a great question, and on its solution 
depends the further question, whether it is not inexcusable cruelty 
to permit a million of people to gather in any great city. 

Through the rare good fortune of possessing an especially favor- 
able site, the development of an adequate system of city house 
building has fallen to Philadelphia, at least so far as the inaugu- 
ration of such a system is concerned ; and perhaps fifteen years of 
continuance at it, have vindicated and confirmed it. It cannot be 
claimed as having been deliberately designed, nor is it as yet car- 
ried to anything like its proper completeness of results.’ But it 
has made great progress, and has grown to such proportions as 
justly to attract attention in most of the cities where the want of 
a proper system causes great loss and suffering. The object of 
this paper is to state, as clearly and directly as possible, what has 
been done here, in order to aid others in making use of the results 
of our experience. It is also desirable just now to help forward 
the general work of perfecting the system here, and it cannot be 
too strongly stated that the object proposed to be attained is almost 
the highest that can engage attention. It involves the greatest 
,esults possible in the happiness of great numbers of intelligent 
people, and in their advancement to a higher civilization. It affects 
the habits of the thousands who too often spend their small earn- 
ings in mere daily living: and decides whether or not they can ac- 
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quire and possess real property, The difference between a proprie- 
tor, however small, and an incapable or a wasteful spendthrift, often 
reaches far beyond the personal interests of either or both, and 
becomes an element of the greatest public dangers. 

The actual mode of proceeding in what are here called building 
operations is co-operative. The owner of the title to the land un- 
improved is one party, the one who advances capital or money to 
build is another, the contracting builder another, and often the 
several sub-contractors enter into the work as parties in interest, 
agreeing to take a certain number of houses as their share of the 
cost of building a large number. The co-operation of three dis- 
tinct interests is the most general, the land owner, the capital ad- 
vancer, and the contracting builder; but it is perhaps equally 
frequent that the land owner advances a sum of money equal to 
the value of the ground, which sum of the two elements of cost is 
placed in a ground rent or mortgage on the building contracted to 
be built. But the co-operative feature is always foremost, and it 
is indispensable to success. If the furnisher of materials, as lum- 
ber, bricks, stone or anything else, agrees to take a number of 
finished buildings for his materials, he probably values his mate- 
rials higher than if sold for cash, but he simply shares in the profit 
of the general contractor, and is a co-operative builder himself. 
The fact that in some cases this co-operative building is not as 
well done as it should be, is quite likely to be realized, but it only 
occurs when proper supervision is not provided for. As compared 
with building for cash under rigid supervision, the loose co-opera- 
tion of what are called bonus building operations is not desirable ; 
yet many thousand dwellings have been so built in a most credit- 
able manner, and now constitute streets and blocks much increased 
in value, fully occupied, and paying a fair profit on all they cost. 
Thousands of dwellings have been so erected by contractors who 
had no capital themselves, and who, in perhaps half these cases, 
made little profit. Others more skilful made profits rapidly even 
by what is called bonus building, and became able to build with 
their own capital. 

The public are concerned only with the final results; if these 
present the form of well-built streets of permanent dwellings, owned 
by those who occupy them, it is of little consequence whether the 
original builder had any capital or made any profits, whether the 
operation was a co-operative or “bonus” arrangement, or whether 
all the expenditure was by one party only. 
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Of the mode of erecting buildings in the tenement-house system, 
we know little, except that it cannot be co-operative. It cannot 
afford negotiable securities in ground rents or mortgages, nor can 


it interest or employ many persons. Its range must be very nar- 
row, and without social or other features of general interest. Ina 
few cases such building is primarily with a benevolent purpose, 
and may, like the Peabody buildings in London, become conspicu- 
ous public benefits. But in most cases the tendency is to parsi- 
mony and abuse in the erection of the buildings themselves, and 
still more in their subsequent management and in the treatment of 
their tenants. The details of management of thousands of these 
buildings are given in the New York Sanitary Survey of 1865, anda 
more frightful picture of sordid avarice than that developed by that 
survey as existing in the management and care of these tenement 
houses could not be imagined. The squalor, vice and enforced mis- 
ery of the unfortunate occupants exhibits a state of things to which 
the comfort of prisons and penal institutions affords a relieving 
comparison. No greater contrast can be conceived than is pre- 
sented by the comparison of a well built street of two-story brick 
dwellings neatly kept, and chiefly owned by workingmen occu- 
pants, with the narrow alley separating double rows of lofty tene- 
ment houses, reeking with filth and vice. Surely the building 
surface of the earth is large enough to distribute these foul accumu- 
lations, and to cleanse them by a reasonably wide dispersion. 


THE TENEMENT—HOUSE SYSTEM. 

The most graphic and vivid portraitures of the tenement-house 
system, with its attendant miseries and horrors, was given in 
a Sanitary report for the city of New York, made in 1865, as 
the result of the survey before referred to. It was inaugurated 
by an association of citizens simply, but out of its disclosures 
grew the energetic Board of Health organization for that city 
established in the same year. An accurate canvass by able 
young physicians was then made of the entire city, the results 
of which are very striking. New York had then no more 
population than Philadelphia has now, probably less, yet the 
fearful concentration in certain districts or wards would appear in- 
credible if it were not officially stated and the location and popu- 
lation of each house shown in elaborate plans and diagrams. In the 
Fourth Ward of that city there were then 714 tenement houses, and 
53 private dwellings. In 242 of these tenement houses, there were 
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2,119 families; and in the others, which were not originally built for 
such uses, there was an average of 5 families, or of 28 persons to 
each house. The superintending officer of the survey reported 
that “there are more than 400 families in this district whose homes 
can only be reached by wading through a disgusting deposit of re- 
fuse.” The whole district was a permanent nursery of fever and 
contagious diseases. Several of the most celebrated nurseries of 
vice, filth, and disease are found on Rose, Vandewater, Cherry, 
Roosevelt and Oak streets, and they are scarcely less horrible 
now than in 1865. I have often visited them, and personally ex- 
amined the district in 1872, finding it then incurably wretched, 
although the New York Board of Health had forced the tearing 
down and rebuilding of a few of the worst great tenement houses, 
One of these houses contained 105 families, and 472 persons; an 
alley nine feet wide separated it from another containing 25 
families, and another seven feet alley reached a house contain- 
ing twenty families. Neither of the three had any frontage on a 
regular street, being reached only by these alleys. The locality 
was Called “Gotham Court.” 

In the Fifth Ward of New York, the same survey showed 185 
tenement houses, with 961 private dwellings, a much better condi- 
tion, although the tenement houses were all reported as nests of 
disease. 

In the Sixth Ward there were 609 tenement houses, with 4,400 
families, and 23,000 tenement population. This district had then, 
and still has, many incurable “ fever-nests.” The population was 
less than 5 per cent. of American birth, and the well-known Bax- 
ter street is there. Then 500 persons lived in filthy cellars, but * 
these have since been driven out. The celebrity of that ward for 
vice and crime has been won by a long persistence in crowding the 
worst of the laboring classes of a great city into tenement houses, 
surrounded by conspicuous and flagrant vice, and without the 
power that separate houses would give to preserve the rising gen- 
erations from degrading contact. It is somewhat better now than 
in 1865, yet frightfully depraved, and hopeless of permanent reform 

In the Fourteenth Ward one-half of the buildings were tenement. 
houses, and a very few only were private dwellings. Of its popu- 
lation, in 1865 numbering 33,000 (in 1870 but 26,000), four-fifths 
lived in tenement houses. Four small squares from the Bowery to 
Mott street, then contained 4,168 persons, all living in tenement 
houses, This district has in some respects improved. 
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Returning to the west side of the city, part of the First and the 
whole of the Third Ward constitute an Inspection District, in which 
there were then 241 tenement houses, with a very few private resi- 
dences only. One locality in this district was described as a “ per- 
petual fever-nest,” in which many of the worst tenement houses 
were located. “The common mode of arranging them is as follows: 
On a lot of ordinary size 25 by 100 feet will be erected a front house 
25 by 50 feet, and a rear house 25 by 25 feet, with a court 25 by 25 
eet and frequently less; these houses arecommonly 5 and frequently 
6 stories high; the principal rooms, of which there are four to each 
floor, occupy the width of the building, front and rear, with small 
bed-rooms between, one to each main room. This arrangement 
gives accommodation to four families on each floor, making, in a 
six-story building, 24 families. This is the average, but there are 
many exceptions where the over-crowding far exceeds this.” In 
the Seventh Ward there were 627 tenement houses; in the 
Eleventh 2,049; in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Twentieth and 
Twenty-first, an average of over 1,200 each; the Seventeenth 
having 1,890 of these structures—in all cases containing more than 
three families each. (See Appendix for a tabular statement in 
full.) 

Other wards and districts give even a darker picture than this 
here quoted, but I have not space to refer to them. The general 
result is, that of tenement houses containing more than three fami- 
lies there were, in 1865, in New York 15,511, with an average of 
8 families and 33 persons to each house; the whole number living 
in them was 486,000, and there were 15,224 persons then living in 

‘cellars. The total number of these unfortunates was 501,224, or 
nearly two-thirds of the entire population of New York! 

Nothing can be more impressive than this statement of the actual 
condition of the half million of people who in one great city are 
subjected to such demoralizing influences as are described in the 
report from which we take these figures. I cite the facts at some 
length in order to enforce attention to the sanitary and social 
advantages of our single-house system, and to make a contrast so 
strong that it must receive attention. What was true of New 
York in 1865 is practically true to-day—there are more nearly 
20,000 of these structures now, with fully 500,000 people occupy- 
ing them. The general discouragement of such surroundings is 
adverse to habits of economy, and but little chance is afforded for 
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the laboring man to save enough to secure a home. Distress and 
demoralization are inevitable, and the suffering of this enormous 
class must necessarily re-act on even the wealthy in many ways. 
Deadly diseases are propagated from these “ fever-nests” and social 
pest-houses, from which the wealthy resident of an adjacent street 
can scarcely hope to be secure. In fact, the motive to the costly 
survey, of which the volume I quote from is the report,was a hope 
that some relief from these dangers could be obtained. But it has 
been found in the ten or twelve years since elapsed that, although 
a vigorous policing may improve those crowded prison-houses for 
the laboring classes to some extent, and occasionally order one of 
the worst to be torn down, the tenement house proper is in the 
main incurable, a scourge to the poor man, the ruin of all hope for 
improvement of his family, and a terror to the neighborhood as a 
source of disease. 

During at least the full period elapsing since this sanitary sur- 
vey of New York, in 1865, I have had my attention drawn to the 
contrast presented by the single-house system, and to the elevating 
influence it has on the population of a great city, in contrast with 
the degradation and demoralization inevitable in the tenement 
house. I have made many examinations of the streets and quar- 
ters so decisively condemned in 1865, and have seen but little im- 
provement in them. Cleanliness and healthiness are always 
impossible; while on the contrary, I have seen men with their fam- 
ilies pursuing precisely the same occupations, living in Philadel- 
phia in neatly-kept houses of their own, in cleanly streets, and with 
every evidence that they felt inspired by all the present comfort 
and hopes of improvement that elevate and honor man in the 
humblest as well as in the highest position. 

I claim, therefore, that it is a social question of the highest char- 
acter, that is raised in this discussion of the mode of building up a 
great city. As an act of sanitary precaution, or of benevolent 
public spirit, there could be no greater service conferred on a city 
than to introduce and enforce the single-house system. Even at a 
cost of large sums for cheapening the ground rents, or reducing 
the capital invested in their erection, an appropriation to aid the 
building up of streets and squares with single houses would be wise. 
But here, at least, no aid whatever has been or is necessary. As 
a business, such investment both in land and buildings pays well. 
There is an ample margin of profit to the land owner, to the capi- 
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talist, and to the working builder alike; and when the working- 
man has taken shares in a building association, there is a profit 
to him in buying a house, and relative loss in renting one. Cir- 
cumstances singularly favor the greatest work of popular benefi- 
cence almost that the world has known; a work that may carry 
our population up to millions, without giving us a single square 
or street of squalor and shame. Such is substantially the condi- 
tion of things in this city at the present time; a population of 850,- 
000, at least, has passed through a season of unprecedented busi- 
ness depression, with scarcely an instance of serious suffering, or 
any material check to the growth of the city, or to its expansion in 
streets and the erection of new houses by many thousands every 
year. Probably a greater number of persons are now enrolled in 
building associations than ever before, and are prepared or prepar- 
ing through them to become owners of their own homes. Cer- 
tainly the number of such members is nearly seventy thousand, and 
the capital accumulating reaches nearly to thirty millions of dol- 
lars; all of which saving will in due time be invested in the cov- 
eted home, which is the object of membership in these associations. 

In a recent publication of this society, embracing a valuable 
paper by each of two gentlemen, thoroughly qualified to state the 
condition of the Building Associations of Philadelphia, the statis- 
tics of these people’s saving funds are given more fully than I have 
space to do here. Mr. Joseph I. Doran, in one of these papers, 
gives conclusive authority for the statement that the sum of $50,- 
580,000, at least, has passed through these associations into real 
estate in Philadelphia, from 1849 to 1876; and he estimates that 
$7,672,000 was the amount of payments to them during 1875, 
at least an equal sum being invested by them during the year. 
He gives the number of stock-holders or members in 1876, as 
67,500, or “ over one-fifth of the number of persons having occu- 
pations in Philadelphia.” There were 450 active Building Asso- 
ciations in operation in that year. 

THE SINGLE-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


The system of building which has grown up here in Philadelphia 
has attained its present position through a series of generally pros- 
perous years, and the efforts of many practical and enterprising 
builders. It is scarcely to be credited to any general design, 
though some acts of local legislation have greatly favored it—par- 
ticularly those which forbid the erection of wooden buildings, an 
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restrict the opening of streets less than thirty feet wide. The 
greater merits of the system have grown upon citizens here uncon- 
sciously, and have not received the attention they deserve. To en- 
lightened citizens of other States and countries, however, they have 
been of great and increasing interest, and a wide-spread desire 
exists for information by which their benefits may be practically 
introduced into other cities. It will serve a valuable purpose even 
here to renew attention to the very favorable circumstances under 
which this city adds 5,000 dwellings annually to its present great 
number of occupied houses, and a fair statement of what is already 
attained will encourage further effort to improve and benefit the 
city. In all its leading features, the single-house system appears 
to be applicable to most other cities as well as to this; the only 
question is whether land is available within easy reach, and whether 
the price for land is not impracticably high. The street railroads, to 
a great extent, cover the question of mere distance, and bring a 
suburb five miles away within easy reach of the business center, 
where the workingman finds employment. In the case of New 
York, perhaps the difficulties of distance, and the water surround- 
ings, become more nearly insuperable; though even there the neces- 
sary provision must and will be made for rapid transit to the wide 
stretch of lands within sight of the city not yet occupied. Cheap 
and prompt communication with the upper tracts of the island 
itself, and with New Jersey and Long Island across the rivers on 
either side, cannot be long delayed. It certainly appears as the 
least of the surrounding difficulties to provide this transit ; and not 
fora moment to be compared with the constant deadly struggle 
against disease and vice which is forced upon them by the tenement- 
house system. It must be admitted that there are great difficulties 
in the case of a city bounded and limited as New York, but the 
only way to solve them is to enter at once and resolutely upon the 
duty of offering encouragement to those who must live in other 
than brown stone edifices, and to give them a chance at least for 
the possession of houses of their own. This can never be done 
in tenement-houses. 

I have not now before me the exact results of Mr. Peabody's 
beneficence in London, but it is generally understood to have 
secured no more than good rooms at a moderate rental, in a well- 
regulated house. It is not unlike a hotel, in which the occupants 
provide their own food and furniture, but are subject to examina- 
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tion and possible rejection when they enter, and to proper discipline 
while there. Large capital, with benevolent direction, and perma- 
nent supervision, are essential conditions of the system. It is ex- 
cellent in its way, but not generally applicable, or even possible, 

All experience has shown that for the best ends of society there 
must be, in the relation of men and families in a city to each other, 
something like the theory of the citizen’s position in political life; 
each must enjoy and retain a separate individuality, with entire 
liberty under due responsibility. Give every possible opportunity, 
but hold every man and every family in a city to responsibility as 
independent elements of society. In a tenement-house the occu- 
pants soon cease to recognize any responsibility; they are reckless 
and wasteful of what is their own, and what is not their own. In 
a house which has cost the occupant care and labor to purchase 
and to furnish, the foremost thought of the owner and occupant is 
to maintain and improve it. 


STANDARD FORMS OF THE SINGLE HOUSE. 


The form of building under the single-house system is estab- 
lished with much uniformity—perhaps too entirely uniform, some 
may say, but the necessities of the case admit only the best, and it 


can scarcely be denied that the forms employed are wonderfully 
successful. There are three primary forms, as they may be called: 
described as the two-story four-roomed house, the two-story six- 
roomed, and ‘the three-story eight-roomed. They are always of 
brick, erected on stone walled cellars not less than seven feet deep, 
14 by 28 feet for the smallest houses, 14 to 16 by 42 to 45 feet for 
the six-roomed houses, and the same for the three-story houses of 
eight rooms, which differ from the larger two-story houses only in 
having three stories on the front and two stories at the back. All 
these are built in contiguous rows or blocks, with a common wall 
between them. No external or dividing wall is less than twelve 
inches thick, with hard or pressed brick for the outside, and salmon, 
or light absorbent brick for the inner facings. There is little criticism 
possible upon either the materials or the mode of building of these 
standard houses, which have taken the place of all others almost, 
and are limited by well defined building laws, so that there is 
scarcely any opportunity for the substitution of inferior structures. 
In fact, there is no temptation to do so; the great number annually 
built, and the facility of access to unbuilt suburbs, would deprive 
the careless or lawless builder of all profitable use for poor houses. 
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Other restrictions and usages also aid in protecting those who use 
these houses ; they cannot be built of wood, nor can any alley be 
used for frontage; no street less than thirty feet wide can be 
opened or built upon. Under the protection of these general con- 
ditions, building has made rapid progress since the inauguration of 
the system, which scarcely dates before the year 1862. In 1867 it 
began to be especially active, and since that time an average of 
4,500 houses yearly has been erected, of which 2,500 have been two- 
story, 2,000 three-story, and of dwellings not more than seventy 
yearly of greater proportions. This rate of increase is much 
greater than that of other cities of equal population. At Newr 
York the annual increase of dwellings is not over 600, the most 
of these, indeed, being costly structures erected for the private 
residences of the wealthy. The number of new tenement-houses 
erected is small, the greater movement in this direction being the 
change from old buildings originally built and occupied for private 
dwellings or as stores or warehouses. The Sanitary Survey of 
1865 found that four-fifths of the tenement-houses then in use 
were altered from other forms for this purpose. 

In the conduct of house building, as of every other business, 
there are many unsuccessful attempts, and many instances in which 
the property changes hands before completion and occupancy. 
But whatever the good or ill fortune of the intervening parties, the 
contractor, the workman, or the furnisher of materials, the general 
public only need to know that the houses are built and duly occupied 
by owners or tenants. They pay a profit, onthe whole, to each of 
the necessary parties to their erection, and they represent a very 
large and active employment of both capital and labor. Taking the 
average value of the 4,500 houses annually built at not over $3,500 
each, the total is $15,750,000 of value created yearly. 

The capitalization of the land itself in the erection of these 
buildings is a very important question in considering the applica- 
tion of the system elsewhere. It is generally believed that land is 
too valuable near New York and Boston, at least. To decide this 
question it would be necessary to see what these houses would be 
worth there. Those of two stories with four rooms are here worth 
$1,200 to $2,500 each, with a rental of $11 to $18 permonth. The 
two story six-room house is worth $2,500 to $3,800 each, with a 
rental of $16 to $25 per month. The three story eight-roomed 
house is worth $3,000 to $5,000 each, with a rental of $20 to $35 
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per month. Taking the usual proportions of these three sizes 
there may be, and actually have been, built upon a square 400 by 
400 feet, with exterior streets 50 feet wide, 120 to 130 dwellings 
on each square; and the land is capitalized at $100,000 to $125,000. 
To this is often added an equal amount as advances, or as money 
furnished by the owner of the land for building it up; and there 
may be, also, a nearly equal sum representing the further cost in- 
curred in finally completing the dwellings. The cost of a built-up 
square, as thus made up, therefore varies from $300,000 to $325,000. 
Often the salable value rises to $400,000 or $450,000. Converting 
* these items into their equivalents in cost per acre, it will be seen 
that the land before being built upon represents $30,000 per acre, 
nearly, which is certainly a full average value for suburban real 
estate anywhere. 

This distribution also admits an unexpected density of popula- 
tion. In asquare mile there might be 130 squares of this size— 
400 by 400 feet; and with 120 houses on each square, the pop- 
ulation would, at five persons each house, be 600 persons on a 
square, and 78,000 on a square mile. This is not an unreasonable 
dispersion, and in fact it much exceeds the average density in large 
cities. 

The principal object of this paper is to illustrate and to urge the 
practical application of the single-house system of building in great 
cities, and to propose it for New York and Boston particularly, as 
an available substitute for the tenement-house system. If the land 
used in building can be capitalized at a sufficiently high value; if 
the houses can be built at a cost not exceeding twice the value of 
the land, and the rental, when built, will pay a fair interest on all 
the money and money value of the different elements of the in- 
vestment, then there can be no insuperable difficulty. It cannot be 
expected that either the single house or the tenement house shall 
be built as charities; certainly not if houses of a suitable character 
can in any manner be obtained as paying matters of business. 
There is no difficulty in that respect here, and no want of readi- 
ness on the part of builders, who offer to erect houses wherever 
they can find vacant ground, in reasonable proximity to ground 
already built upon. For every year of the last ten, it has been 
asserted that building was overdone, and that building would not 
pay ; yet each successive year has shown an actual record of build- 
ings erected quite equal to its predecessor. As a rule, they are 
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erected by active men of moderate means, and not by capitalists; 
the investment of fixed capital in them being chiefly in the ground 
rents or mortgages. It is a system that has grown up by accident 
rather than by design, and it finds so large an adaptation, and 
meets so great a want on the part of the people, that it moves for- 
ward with a steady and regular progress not likely soon to be 
stopped. 

The future of this expansion of cities we cannot undertake to pre- 
dict. It is not necessary to assume anything definite in regard to 
it, except this, that the greater cities must in some way provide for 
much more than they now represent of surface expansion. New 
York cannot attain to three millions of population within the limits 
of the island of Manhattan, nor can Boston grow to two millions 
without crossing the Back Bay. A radius of five miles from any 
city’s centre affords a great sweep for expansion, and it is already 
in perfectly successful use in more than one directionhere. There 
must be and will be prompt and easy transit devised for such mu- 
nicipal areas, and if this is done, the singlehouse system, with its 
vast benefits and powerful social ameliorations, will last us yet for 
half a century. 

OWNERSHIP AND OCCUPANCY OF HOUSES. 


A further question is presented in the conditions of occupation 
and ownership of these single houses when built. It might be in- 
ferred that so large a number of dwellings could not be built year 
after year, if they were not called for and occupied; but whether 
they are taken as investments by persons who rent to others, or 
whether they are purchased directly by those who are to live in 
them, is an important distinction. 

The facts are that chiefly through the fortunate agency of Build- 
ing Associations much the larger share of all these buildings are, 
within two years after their erection, bought by those who live in 
them. An extended examination of a district near the southern 
border of the city, conducted by me at intervals during the past 
year, shows that three-fourths of the dwellings erected two years 
or more, are owned by those who reside in them, and nearly half 
of those which are properly and carefully built are purchased 
during the first year. In a space less than a mile square, centrally 
situated, but reaching to the southern limit of the built-up area, 
more than 4,000 dwellings were examined recently. Of these the 
proportion vacant was less than two per cent., and while some 
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blocks were carelessly erected, and remained for a year or more 
unfinished, all were ultimately well-finished and fully occupied. 
The condition in regard to personal ownership was not so easy to 
ascertain; certainly more than half were owned by their occupants, 
and often entire blocks, of thirty or forty houses each, would show 
not ten per cent. rented. 

These statements are given simply to represent the average con- 
dition, and they would be substantially the same for any section 
of the city near its outer limit. The fact that several blocks on 
the section examined were erected by persons unable themselves 
to finish them, and, therefore, most likely to represent the worst 
phase of the single-house system, appeared to require that the 
facts should be ascertained. The result fully sustains the system, 
and shows that even in unskilled hands it cannot be a failure. 

The agency of Building Associations in enabling persons, what- 
ever their employment, to purchase these houses, is undoubtedly 
of the first importance. The facility for creating what may be 
called mortgages payable by monthly installments, secured by the 
house in which the mortgagor, or member of the association lives, 
is the greatest of all possible facilities for house-buying. It secures 
the principal and makes payment easy; both conditions being indis- 
pensable to any great extension of individual ownership. The 
almost universal division of the principal sum of cost in the erec- 
tion of buildings, so as to create a first obligation, representing 
the value of the ground and called a ground rent, is also 
a very great facility. These ground rents, which are usually 
one-third, or less, of the value of the house and lot as fin- 
ished, are the most desirable of investments for retired citi- 
zens, trusts, or estate funds. The proceeds are easy and certain 
of collection, not like ordinary house rents, or tenement rents par- 
ticularly. It may be estimated that perhaps one-fourth to one- 
third of the value of the lands annually built upon, is capitalized 
as ground rent, and remains a fixed investment, the ownership of 
which may pass from one investor to another almost as an United 
States bond. Just now the insecurity of railroad and other stocks is 
inducing a much greater inquiry than usual for well-secured ground 
rents and first mortgages on dwellings. Taking the average of 
mortgages and ground rents together, it may be stated that half 
the cost of erecting dwellings of the classes below $6,000 in value, 
and particularly of two-story dwellings valued at $1,500 to $3,000 
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each, is carried easily from the outset in permanent negotiable 
investments in this form. As soon as dwellings attain advance- 
ment in the course of erection, the ground rent becomes a security, 
and when completed and capable of occupation, a mortgage of 
one-third or more of the value is a negotiable security. 

The business machinery of these building operations is some- 
what difficult to explain, though simple and easy in actual opera- 
tion. The land is ‘‘taken up on ground rent,” by the builder 
usually, who pays for the ground itself on ground rents or first 
mortgages, contracting to build the dwelling in a specific time, in 
order to make, or as the means of making, those obligations secure. 
The land-owner is relieved from taxes, and the value placed upon 
his land becomes a productive security, bearing six per cent. in- 
terest, payable semi-annually. If the owner furnishes the money 
to build with, called advances, he takes securities of the same class. 
The land constituting a square of 400 feet or more, between prin- 
cipal streets, may, as has before been explained, be capitalized 
in this way at say $75,000 to $100,000, to which, if advances 
are made, an equal amount is added, making $150,000 to 
$200,000 in ground rents or first mortgages, for 75 to 125 dwell- 
ings. The builder requires from one-fourth to one-third the total 
cost of the dwellings beyond this to enable him to finish them, and 
his share of the transaction is the value the whole may have above 
the ground rents or mortgages. To our own citizens all this is, of 
course, familiar, but it is an essential part of the single-house system, 
and capable of introduction in any and every other city. It must, in 
some form, be introduced, in order to unite the interests of the land- 
owner, the capitalist who makes the advances in money, and the 
builder and final occupier of the dwelling built. When this is 
duly arranged, it will be found that the cost of the ground, even if 
large, is no obstruction to the introduction of the system. The 
necessity only is that this cost shall be capitalized in a way to en- 
able the final occupier to carry it easily. It is also an essential 
point to afford time for the erection of dwellings, and to defer the 
commencement of interest on the several obligations a few months 
—three, four, or sometimes six months—in order to avoid ob- 
structing the sale and occupation of the finished dwellings by ac- 
cumulations of accrued interest. 

The first statement printed in the appendix gives the result of a 
survey, made as this paper is prepared, of a section of the city of 
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Philadelphia, which fairly illustrates the single-house system as it 
exists here. The district stretches southward from the southern 
border, as built under the previous irregular systems, a mile in 
length by half a mile in width, two-thirds of it having been built 
up within five years. All the streets in this area are represented, 
and all the dwellings are classified. Factories and shops not used 
in any part as dwellings are not counted, but buildings used at the 
lower story front as stores or shops are counted, if also used as 
dwellings. 

As there would be 5,000 dwellings on this area if all the spaces 
were built up, it may be fairly assumed that a square mile would 
afford 8,000 to 10,000 dwellings under this system, yet still be con- 
spicuously open and well ventilated, with no street less than thirty 
feet in width. 

Of these 4,252 dwellings, residents of general acquaintance with 
the facts estimate that two-thirds are owned by those who reside 
in them—in some localities, a half; in others as high as four-fifths. 
This very important fact has been verified by many visitors to the 
district during the past year. 

On the west of Broad street in the south-western part of the city 
a very much larger district is built up in a similar manner, affording 
fully 6,000 dwellings of this class. In the northern sections of the 
city, there are still larger areas built up in the same manner, the 
northwestern districts being built up with three-story dwellings 
chiefly, but on the north and northeastern border the predominating 
form is of two-stories. All are brick or stone; none in any case 
being of wood. 

In conclusion, it is proper to say that much more of explanation 
and elucidation is due the subject than is possible in this paper. 
It should be shown how the details of building are carried on; 
how the space is divided in dwellings of the various classes, and in 
what way further improvements are possible to be attained. The 
system cannot assume to be developed in all its beneficial relations, 
but it is remarkable that so much should be attained by efforts not 
directed in any especial degree to other than the usual objects of 
ousiness. 

It is often the subject of severe criticism that building operations 
of this class are undertaken by persons of insufficient skill, or of 
little capital; yet the remarkable feature is, that after much prelim- 
inary failure they are always made complete in the end. 
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I shall be amply rewarded if this peculiar feature of building 
progress and its striking social benefits receive the attention of 
thoughtful and benevolent men, who may see their way to apply 
and improve upon them in other cities. Lorin BLopceEtT. 


APPENDIX. 


BuILDINGS ERECTED AND OCCUPIED WITHIN TEN YEARS, REPRESENTING THE 
SINGLE-HOovusSE SYSTEM IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Streets. 2-Story. 3-Story. Vacant. 
Wharton, Broad to Thirteenth.. ann aie 11 
“hirteenth to Twelfth... 
Twelfth to Eleventh (Pu 
“ Eleventh to Tenth ..... eennee 
“ Tenth to Ninth... 
Watts, Wharton to Reed.... 
* Reed to Dickinson, 
“€ ~ Dickinson to Tasker... 
Clarion, Federal to Wharton. 
Wharton to Reed 
«+ Reed to Dickinson... 
“Dickinson to Ta-ker.. 
Reed, Broad to Thirteenth.. 
(Thirteenth to Tenth, Pu li 

‘Tenth to Ninth.. 

“Eighth to Seventh... 

‘* Seventh to Sixth 
Alexander, above Wharton... 
Lentz, Thirteenth to Twelfth, 

“Twelfth to Eleventh... 
Parade, Twelfth to Eleventh. 
Austin, Wharton to Reed.. 

Dean, Federal to Wharton... 

** Dickinson to Tasker. 

“Tasker to Morris 

‘© Mifflin to McKean..., 
Seybert, North of Wharton... 
Ashland, North of Wharton.. 
Thirteenth, oo to Wharton . 

Wharton to Reed 
ad Reed to Dickinson... 
ned Dickinson to Tasker. 
“ Moore to Mifflin... 

Twelfth, Federal to Wharton.. 
(Wharton to Reed, Pu 
Reed to Dickinson 
Dickinson to Tasker, 
Tasker to Morris.. 
Morris to Moore.... 
Moore to Mifilin... 
Mifflin to McKean.. 
Eleventh, Wharton to Federal 
*(Wharton to Dickinson, Public).. 
Dickinson to Tasker.. 
Tasker to Morris... 
Morris to Moore., 
Moore to Mifflin.. 
Mifflin to McKean.. 
McKean to a 
Tenth, Federal to Wharton.. 

“ Wharton to Reed.. 
Reed to Dickinson... 
Dickinson to Tasker. 
Tasker to Morris 
Morris to Moore 
Moore to Mifflin... 
Mifflin to McKean... 
McKean to — 

Ninth, Wharton to Reed.. 
Reed to Dickinson.. 
Dickinson to ‘l'asker. 
Tasker to Morris...... 
Morris to Moore... 
Moore to Mifflin 


* Unfinished, 
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Streets. 2-Story. 


Eighth, Tasker to Morris 
Morris to Moore... 
“© ~~ Moore to Mifflin 
Seventh, Dickinson to Tasker. 
Tasker to Morris 
ee Morris to Moore 
(Moore to Mifflin not open..)... 
Mifflin to McKean, 
Sixth, Moore to Mifflin 
Mifflin to McKean 
Dickinson, Broad to Thirteenth 
Thirteenth to Twelfth... 
ad Twelfth to Eleventh... 
se Eleventh to Tenth.. 
ee Tenth to Ninth... 
“ Ninth to Eighth .. 
Tasker, Broad to Thirteenth. 
Thirteenth to ‘T'welfth 
Twelfth to Eleventh 
Eleventh to Tenth. 
Tenth to Ninth 
Ninth to Eighth.. 
Eighth to Sevent! 
Seventh to Sixth... 
Crumback, Thirteenth to Twelfth... 
Moseley, Thirteenth to Twelfth 
Aman, Twelfth to Eleventh 
Guirey, Twelfth to Eleventh 
Pallas, Dickinson to Tasker one 
We TREO OE MR OTEUR  sneciscs ccssccassssieescacioes O seceecccovesenecseess 
*¢ Moore to Mifflin 
“ 
Morris, Thirteenth to Twelfth .. 
Twelfth to Eleventh 
* Eleventh to Tenth 
- Tenth to Ninth.. 
se Ninth to Eighth 
= Eighth to Seventh.. 
“ Seventh to Sixth. 
Taylor, Eleventh to Tent 
Tenth to Ninth.. 
= Ninth to Eighth.. 
Cross, Eleventh to Tenth. 
Tenth to Ninth 
« Ninth to Eighth... 
Fernon, Eleventh to Tenth.. 
** Tenth to Ninth 
« Ninth to Eighth.. 
Fisher, Seventh to Sixth 
Sylvester, Seventh to Sixth... 
ountain, Eleventh to Tenth. 
= Tenth to Ninth..... 
= Ninth to Eighth.... 
bs Eighth to Seventh 
Watkins, Twelfth to Eleventh.. 
Eleventh to Tenth 
“ Tenth to Ninth.. 
= Ninth to Eighth... 
ee Eighth to Seventh... 
ee Seventh to Sixth... 
Pierce, Twelfth to Eleventh 
‘« Eleventh to Tenth (not open). 
“Tenth to Ninth 
« Ninth to Eighth... 
«© Eighth to Seventh 
«* Seventh to Sixth 
Moore, Thirteenth to Twelfth.. 
Twelfth to Eleventh 
«« Eleventh to Tenth (not sentees . 
“ Tenth to Ninth... 
«« Ninth to Eighth... 
Eighth to Seventh 
** Seventh to Sixth 
McClellan, Tenth to Ninth. 
Ninth to Eighth... 
ty Eighth to Seventh 
Grant, Tenth to Ninth 
Siegel, Eighth to Seventh....... 
Mifflin, Broad to Thirteenth... 
sed Thirteenth to Twelfth 
“ Twelfth to Eleventh 
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3-Story. Vacant, 
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Streets. 2-Story.  3-Story. Vacant. 
Mifflin, Eleventh to Tenth ° 
Tenth to Ninth (to Eighth not open) 
Eighth to Seventh 
Seventh to Sixth. 
Hoffman, Tenth to Ninth 
Eighth to Seventh 
* Seventh to Sixth. 
Blackburn, Moore to Mifflin 
Bancroft, Mifflin to McKean... 
Farrell, Mifflin to McKean 
Gerhard, McKean to Snyder....... 
Passyunk, Ninth to Tenth... 
Eleventh to Twelfth. 
= Moore to Mifflin. 
“ 
Canal, above Thirteenth... 
Conroy, above Thirteenth... 


OW COE HAMONMUBO 
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959 87 
In all, 4,252, of which 87 are vacant and finished, or 2 per cent. only—132, vacant and unfinished. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE TENANT-HOovusEs AND CELLARS, AND THE Dis- 
TRIBUTION AND STATISTICS OF THEIR POPULATION, ETC., IN THE CITY OF NEW 
York, AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1864. 


(From the Sanitary Survey of New York, 1865.) 
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2,181 
310 
3,636 
2,597 
4,406 
4,586 
3,977 
3,836 
wien al 4,487 
Eleventh. ... ..cccosee 13,433 
Thirteenth 3,729 
Fourteenth 4,509 
Fifteenth.......00 sscces 1,358 
i 1,257| 7,088 
1,890! 15,974 
836| 7,267 
Nineteenth..... ....--| 571] 3,632 
Twentieth eee 1,162] 8,344 32,205 | 274 1,013] 33,218] 291 
Twenty-First 1,026] 7,299 36,675| 35§— | 135] 36,870] 144] 4,491 
Twenty-Second.. 996| 7,714| 7%4| 31,845] 32— 699 32,544| 162/ 35233 


This table presents the Statistics of Tenant-Houses, as reported by the Sanitary 
Inspectors of the Council of Hygiene, and verified in a recent inspection by the Metro- 
politan Police, 


The total number of tenant-houses, none of which contain less than three families, 


* Unfinished, 


8,564) 344 + 9,062 
ae 24% 1,305 
17,611) 354+ 17,597 
10,370| 2424+ 11,206 
22,401) 34%4— 22,897 
19,293) 30$ | 1,233} 20,526 
15,630) 25+ 1,258) 16,888 
14,955] 25y5 | 217| 15,172 
18,140) 34— 453) 18,583 
64,254| 31z°¢ | 1,366) 65,620 
14,997) 27% 939} 15,936 
20,008) 3654 417| 20,425 

4,970| 25— 235| 5,205 
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who hire their apartments by monthly or very brief periods of rental, is 15,511. This 
exceeds, by 202, the number which the Council of Hygiene, as well as the Metropoli- 
tan Police, has elsewhere given. 
The total population of these tenant-houses at the time of last inspection was 486,000 
The total population in cellars was 15,224 
Total in tenant-houses and Cellars........cscccsccececcccestecssecccccercescesereececs 501,224 
Note.—The Sanitary Inspectors of the Twelfth Ward report that there are 202 
tenant-houses of the larger class (averaging more than six families in a house) in that 
Ward. In the same Ward there are 643 inhabited shamdies, and 710 other tenements 
of a poor class, but not having three families each, consequently not counted in the sta- 
tistics of tenant-houses. 











PROF. REULEAUX’S “LETTERS FROM PHILA- 
DELPHIA.”?! 


F all the scientific men who visited our Centennial Exhibition 
none excited a more lively interest in the circles of scientific 
culture than Prof. Reuleaux, of Berlin. He came, too, hither at 
the culmination of his renown as a mechanical engineer, when his 
Kinematics of Machinery had become the talk of scientific Europe, 


and had excited an interest in mechanics even in those who had 
never cared for subjects. His manner and bearing increased the 
regard excited by his reputation; while the range of his interest 
and the number of topics upon which he spoke with satisfaction 
and illumination to his hearers, showed that the great man was no 
pedantic specialist, but one of those favored children whom nature 
has endowed with a manifold capacity for intelligent outlook upon 
this varied world. . 

It is impossible, therefore, but that we should all have watched 
with lively sympathy the controversy excited in Germany by Prof. 
Reuleaux’s criticisms upon the defects of the German representa- 
tion in the Exhibition. Whatever he might have to say in detail 
upon such subjects, could not but cast a valuable light upon the 
general relations of the national industries to each other, and upon 
the comparative merits of each. What he did say, however, has 
been made known to us only in the most fragmentary way. A 
few passages from his letters, translated, and not even honestly 





1 BRIEFE AUS PHILADELPHIA, Von F. Reuleaux, Professor. Vom Verfasser durch- 
gesehene und durch Zus&tze vermehrte Ausgabe, Gr. 8vo, X, und 98 Seiten. Braun- 
schweig: Fr. Vieweg und Sohn, 1877. 
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translated, for the English newspapers, have been reproduced by 
the newspapers at home; but not until the reprint of the whole 
series reached us were we in possession of any adequate presenta- 
tation of his views. 

With the main theme of Prof. Reuleaux’s letters we have but a 
very indirect concern. That German industry has lost ground 
through the prevalence of a competitive spirit in all its branches— 
that this competition has undoubtedly taken the shape of efforts to 
lower the price by lowering the quality, instead of seeking to com- 
mand the market by raising the quality without altering the price 
—that the preference for mere cheapness has been diffused among 
buyers, and from them has reacted upon dealers and producers— 
and that, consequently, a general decay in the workmen’s capacity, 
skill and preference for good work has begun and is rapidly going 
on—that the products of art-manufacture, which should appeal to 
the natural sense of the beautiful, appeal to and foster a Chauvin- 
istic patriotism, or rather self-glorification—these are the counts of 
the indictment. The name of their author must carry great weight 
with the public, and his authority is not unsustained. He shows 
that even some of the commercial bodies which have denounced or 
protested against his “merciless criticism,” have on previous occa- 
sions made statements of precisely the same tenor; and he declares 
that he is but the spokesman of a feeling which is shared by multi- 
tudes of patriotic Germans. But, as he himself says, this indict- 
ment was directed to the German people, and, but for the disturb- 
ance and excitement it produced among those who felt the sting of 
his criticisms, it would have gone no farther. Many such crit- 
icisms had been addressed to them by others; and it is not his fault 
if this one has obtained a European and more than European 
celebrity. He sought to speak as Aristophanes does-when he pre- 
fixes his strictures on some Athenian matter with the caution 
“ Abrot éouev—We are by ourselves; this is a family matter, and must 
go no farther.” But his opponents have made it a matter for the 
town-crier. 

And had Prof. Reuleaux confined his letters to this leading 
topic, had it not led him into by-ways of discussion and criticism, 
we, too, might have abstained from any interference “in other 
men’s matters.” But in truth his letters are so rich in collateral 
discussions and suggestions that they possess a value entirely inde- 
pendent of their controversial worth. For this statement we 
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shall allege as our warrant the passages we shall translate from 
them. 

The first letter is also the best known, as it was that which pro- 
voked all the controversy. It opens with a description of the 
Exhibition Grounds. He gives it as his judgment that “the 
Exhibition, in spite of certain defects in the arrangement, has some 
wonderful aspeets, and sundry points of superiority which give it a 
place high above all that has been accomplished in the way of a 
theatre for the international exhibition of industry.” He rapidly 
describes the great and the lesser buildings, the beautiful 
grounds, the Centennial railway, and then from a description of the 
German Pavilion, its comforts and its hospitality, he passes to 
speak of the “severe defeat which Germany has sustained at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition.” On this we will not farther dwell, nor 
yet on the contents of his second letter, which is omitted from 
the reprint, as in no way connected with the leading purpose of the 
series. It “contained an account of an excursion, and was intended 
merely to give a picture of the country and the people in and 
around Philadelphia.” 

When the third letter was written (July roth), the reports of the 
reception of the first letter in Germany had begun to reach him. 
It is partly occupied with replies to the excuses which had been 
put forward for the defects of the German exhibit, which were 
based on the ground that the manufactures of Germany were not 
adequately exhibited. It was urged in excuse for this that the 
hard times, and the failure of the Vienna Exhibition to improve 
them, had disheartened German manufacturers. But he answers 
that the same influences were at work in other civilized countries 
(Kultur-staaten). Another consideration was the very small and 
unsatisfactory exhibit—machinery excepted—sent by America to 
Vienna. “The wing assigned her in the Main Building was all 
but empty; only a few of the slighter collateral branches of the 
machinery eked out an existence in the spacious hall, alongside of 
places for the sale of gold pens, lead pencils and miraculously- 
tenacious cement.” The American press might have remembered 
this in theircomments. “ But no matter. Neither can this excuse 
us, since it was as well known to all the other nations as to us, 
The dissuasions which were at times expressly based upon these 
facts, and also upon the Tariff legislation of America, lose all point 
when it is seen that other nations were only so far influenced by 
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such considerations as to exhibit a smaller quantity of articles, 
while they sought to make the standard of quality as high as was 
permitted by the circumstances we have referred to. 

“One more reason was this, that individual voices even from 
America made themselves heard in Europe, declaring that a vigor- 
ous preparation was not desirable. What complication of motives 
may have been at work this is not the place to investigate.” But 
he notes that the Imperial Government set its face against all such 
negative influences. It, like nearly all the rest of the European 
governments, labored to secure an adequate representation of the 
national industry, and, without surrendering his main point as to 
the decline of the German industrial spirit, he concedes that it did 
fail to secure a fair representation. The rest of his letter is occu- 
pied with a discussion of the mischievous effects of a competition 
based only on comparison of prices. 

The fourth letter (July 31) resumes the same topic. He espe- 
cially protests against a statement “from Southern Germany that 
our poor preparation for the Exhibition was for merely external 
and even praiseworthy reasons, and that there is little for us to 
learn here. It is the most dangerous of mistakes for us to under- 
value foreign, especially American industry, or to assume that they 
are prostrated by a marasmus, Although American industry is 
suffering from the hard times, as are more or less all industries, 
yet it is quite sound inwardly, and in some respects, even in these 
times of inactivity, it is obtaining, through the perfecting of its 
apparatus, a strength which makes it capable of quite extraordinary 
achievements. All the species of industry which pertain to work- 
ing and refining metals—that is, both the Hardware industry (as 
they call it here) and the industries that employ the semi-precious 
and the precious metals—have here attained such excellence as 
seems to leave no further obstacles in their way, and as will make 
them venture the reproduction of anything worthy the effort, which 
is shown tem in the Exhibition. So, also, the Earthenware 
industry of America, taken as a whole, is in a state of vigorous 
development, and in some respects has already attained to a high 
stage of progress; and the same is the case with the textile indus- 
tries. 

“That I may not seem to you to have fallen into the mistake of 
seeing everything here in a rosy light, I will just here, earlier than 
I had intended, remark that our larger iron industries surpass the 
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American in excellence, and, I will not hesitate to say, take the 
lead of all the others here represented at the Exhibition 

Our nearest rival in this field is Sweden, thanks to the quality of her 
iron, which is guaranteed by the nature of her ores, a quality never 
surpassed and seldom equalled, and which is brought into the 
clearest view by the very tasteful arrangement of her exhibit. 
This country, however, has not attained to the same high excel- 
ence as we in technical manipulation, especially as regards the 
efficiency of apparatus. 

“Neither is America quite able to compete with us in bar and 
pig iron, although it is making notable exertions, and already with 
important results. A great dexterity has been already attained, 
and applied, among other things, to the use of machinery for parts 
of the manipulation of pig iron, in which we still employ manual 
labor. It is a well-known principle of the Americans to replace 
by machines the human hands, of which there is here a scarcity. 
Yet, it would be easy to go astray by drawing inferences without 
question, from the existence of this principle in any given connec- 
tion. A piece of labor-saving machinery does not develop its full 
utility until the labor employed in its management has itself been 
educated to greater dexterity, and until the organization of labor 
has been carried to a high point. I dare to say, therefore, that the 
pig iron establishments which employ those labor-saving machines 
employ not fewer people than we, but more. The force of nien re- 
quired” for the manufacture of a rail “is here from one and a 
half to twice as great as in our own establishments of high stand- 
ing. But I will not fail to add that the dexterity of the laborer, 
and the organizing activity of the managers, are steadily on the 
increase, and that both bear the unmistakable marks of develop- 
ment and progress. I must also refer to the fact that the wealth 
of this country in coal and in ores is such as Europe furnishes no 
parallel for, and it is so well adapted to the needs of the business, 
that a rapid development of the iron trade is a matter of certainty. . . 
Not less rich than the coal and iron mines are the deposits of cop- 
per, lead, mercury, to say nothing of gold and silver. Whata 
supply of raw materials, but, also, what competition in regard to 
manufactured products, will result for Europe from this lavishly 
scattered wealth of nature, it is impossible to estimate. In the 
meantime, it is incumbent upon us to preserve our mining indus- 
tries in active vitality, that we may, by care and excellence of 
work, create a substitute for advantages nature has denied to us. 
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“When we turn from iron to the mightiest agent of civilization 
that is produced from it, namely, machinery, we find that on the 
part of our own country but little has been brought forward for the 
contest of competition Our neighboring countries likewise 
have not, in this matter of machinery, sent specially large exhibits. 
The great bulk of it is American, and by America is meant the 
United States. 

“What was already observable in 1867 at Paris, and afterwards 
was brought into very clear light at Vienna, is here shown us to 
the full extent: that North America has begun to occupy one of 
the places in the first rank of Machine-building, in some respects 
the very first. Especially has it in some details carried the devel- 
opment of the steam engine farther than any other people, and has 
even learned to give it a completeness of external form which is 
worthy of admiration. A significant sign. For where the beauty 
of form has been developed, and has become a subject of especial 
and even critical care, the difficulties of construction for merely 
useful ends must have been previously overcome. At the least, a 
quiet confidence as regards these latter must have taken its place. 
The method of repair has also been brought to great perfection. 
Several firms, for instance, exhibit steam engines of various sizes, 
whose parts one and all are put together without the aid of 
a fitter, and afterwards—like the parts of American sewing 
machines and of those of several German firms—can be replaced. 
American machinery is very brilliantly represented in the depart- 
ment of tool-making. Here it carries away the palm, not only at 
the Exhibition, but seemingly everywhere. Wealth of new practi- 
cal ideas, a surprisingly dextrous adaptation to special uses, a 
growing exactness in the machine finish of the parts, and an increas- 
ing elegance in the external appearance of the machine, charac- 
terize American productions in this department. Germany has 
probably the best natural ability to compete with the tool-machin- 
ists of this country. It requires a talent and an intelligent interest 
in following out the technological examples and processes, which 
closely correspond to the German character, and which have 
already in manifold instances made themselves felt among us. 
Only, however, the most strenuous application, the exertion of all 
our powers, can put us in a position to overtake America, so great 
is the advantage she has won. It is but a short time since we 
adopted the English type of tool, and even developed it farther 
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according to its own idea, and thus began to stand on our own 
feet. A German type of tool-making machinery gradually arose. 
But now the American, with its entirely new ideas, has hurled the 
English out of the saddle, and we must without delay give our 
adherence to the new system, if we are not to be utterly left 
behind. Excellent beginnings, as is well known, are indeed 
already made 

“ Besides the many weaving machines, those for the manipulation 
of wood, which exhibit numerous valuable improvements, and the 
manifold labor-saving machines for all sorts of pursuits, the print- 
ing presses and their apparatus deserve especial mention. The 
great establishment of Hoe exhibits no less than thirteen fast 
presses. Several of these print daily papers in the Exhibition. 
About three o'clock every afternoon a dense crowd gathers around 
the fastest of the Hoe presses, which in one minute prints five 
hundred copies of Zhe Times of this city, and lays them folded 
upon the delivery table. This, like most of the other American 
fast presses, prints from a cylindrical ‘form,’ which is obtained by 
a casting from a paper mould. This latter is taken in a well- 
known method from a flat ‘form,’ dried and bent into a cylindrical 
shape, into which the stereotype metal is poured. We hope that 
Germany, the land in which fast presses were invented and were 
first constructed, will not long remain behind the Yankees in this 
regard.” 

Ina note Prof. Reuleaux adds: “It is not a matter of my per- 
sonal knowledge, but it was repeatedly stated even at the Exhibi- 
tion that the rotary printing presses are used in Germany also, and 
are of excellent construction. There was indeed a press of this 
sort exhibited by the Augsburg Machine-works at Vienna. What 
technical cotemporary does not still recall the interest excited by 
the attempts at such a press presented at the London Exhibition 
of 1851? The possibility of such achievements as are spoken of 
above had not yet been shown. Itis to be hoped that at Paris this 
will be effected by us.” 

The fifth and sixth letters are taken up with a review of the 
exhibits of glass and earthenware, a department in which the Pro- 
fessor is evidently a connoisseur. Nowhere have we found the 
unsurpassed excellence of the English exhibit so truly and happily 
described. We will not quote him here at any length, because we 
hope to lay the whole of what he has said on this subject before 
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dur readers in a separate article. To America he gives two whole- 
some paragraphs: 

“In the departments both of the finer and the coarser pottery 
America has not as yet attained any great development, and has 
very much to learn. But the endeavor to excel exists, and the mate- 
rials for the purpose are obtainable in such purity and such volume, 
as are unheard of. Artistic excellence of form and color Americans 
have not as yet achieved; it seems as if they had in their eyes 
[what the oculists call] a punctum caecum—a blind point—for these 
things. But as regards dexterity, nice finish, and business-like 
adaptation they stand very high already, so that the market is 
already closed to the coarser English wares. 

“Far better than in pottery is America’s position in the glass 
manufacture. In this the United States have an industry of older 
establishment, and this prevents the remark made above about a 
punctum caecum from being applicable here. Their technical skill 
is quite remarkable, and in point of form some of their productions 
take a foremost rank. North America cannot fail to compete suc- 
cessfully, and that very soon, with all her older rivals in the pro- 
duction of crystal glass.” 

The seventh letter (August 18th), takes up the finer manipulation 
of metals, and is largely devoted to the progress effected by our 
own country: 

“The metal-ware, or, as they here call it, the hardware industry 
of North America, has attained a high development in various 
directions. In iron, steel, copper, zinc, brass, as also in bronze, 
German silver, silver and gold, there are employed thousands of 
diligent and dextrous hands, which have displayed in the Exhibi- 
tion brilliant specimens of their achievements. All are more or 
less distinguished by a notable common characteristic. There is 
in them, for one thing, an adaption to their uses, and a close atten- 
tion to practical needs and to handiness, which everywhere seeks 
as it were to anticipate our wants; on the other hand, there is a 
singular blundering in those places and relations where account 
must be taken of the demands of good taste. Both of these are 
supported by a brilliant technical skill, which sustains the adapta- 
tion of form to use, and in part gets rid of the latter defect. This 
same characteristic is found in other departments, especially in their 
architecture, where the offenses against the rules of art are to us the 
more striking, since in Europe, and especially in the German centre 
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of Europe, the endeavor at refinement of the taste for architecture 
is general. 

“Of these oddities, however, the North Americans are no longer 
completely unconscious. Fora long time they have been offensive 
to the cultivated; the knowledge of aesthetic principles, it is easy to 
see, is spreading rapidly. Foreign masters of the art are brought 
over, and native artists seek an education in Europe. It is, there- 
fore, beyond a doubt that in no long time a better style of architec- 
ture will win its way, or to speak more accurately, that the aesthe- 
tic feeling for architecture will be formed and developed among this 
people, who have already achieved so much that is astonishing 
and preéminent in purely utilitarian structures, such as bridges 
and large halls. This feeling already shows itself in individual 
productions of this class, such as the country residence, the cot- 
tage, which are invested with a charm of homelikeness, of house- 
hold usage, which we could only take as an example for ourselves. 
In the funiture too—perhaps through traditions inherited from 
England—good forms of construction are usual, and these, together 
with their superior joiner’s work and their excellent material, 
make the apartments in their private houses exceedingly attractive. 
The Exhibition brings into view their excellence. But then, the 
Americans, although proud of their great ability in technical exe- 
cution, have not allowed themselves to be blinded as to the zsthetic 
defects of the products of their art manufactures. Especiaily has 
the Exhibition exerted an influence in this direction, as is shown 
by the establishment in Philadelphia of a Museum of Industry on a 
large scale. Important purchases have been made for it at the 
Exhibition. They were made under the direction of a committee 
of Art connoisseurs. The gray cards which say: Purchased by the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Industry and School of Art, exercise a si- 
lent criticism which is probably more valuable than much that 
makes itself heard. In Boston there is a similar museum already 
in existence, and it is undertaking similar purchases. A museum 
on an especially large scale, with the same aim as the British [in 
South Kensington?] is founding in New York; a building is to 
be erected for it in Central Park which shall cover four times as 
much ground as the British, and one wing is’ already under roof, 
Thus you meet everywhere with life, movement, and the zeal to 
appropriate intellectually what is already a material possession. 
This last fact must not be forgotten by those who would predict 
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the future of these endeavors. How much has already been ac- 
complished in some instances, I have shown in my last letter, in 
speaking of crystal glass. 

“In the manufacture of steel the United States take unquestion- 
ably the first place at the Exhibition; in single branches of this 
manufacture their priority is even absolute. The axes, hatchets, 
files, the tools for forestry, plantations and gardening, and the like, 
are presented in such variety and beauty, as compels us to stand 
and gaze with wonderment. The saws, both plain and circular, 
with all the fine, yea refined singularities possible in this depart- 
ment, together with steel tools for the mason, the moulder, the 
statuary, and the machinist, are of the first order in merit. I will 
also add that the larger sawing machines, the cross-saws, the block- 
saws, and the like, have reacheda height of development from which 
we are still far distant, and at the same time are driven so easily 
that in this regard also we have still a great deal to learn. The 
surgical instruments of the Americans are of excellent execution. 
The best forms are German; the names Tiemann, Gemrig, Kolbe, 
not only sound homelike in our ears, but those who bear them are 
German in speech and character. Something like this we find in 
other departments, for instance in the production of musical in- 
struments 

“In defensive weapons, America has developed, if possible, a still 
greater wealth than in cutting instruments. The sterling quality 
of her small fire-arms, which are also undergoing a continual im- 
provement as to shape and beauty, finds a brilliant expression in 
their exhibit. ; 

“England in the department of steel goods lags far behind 
America at the Exhibition. Competition will in general grow 
every day more difficult to her. Sweden certainly comes next to 
England 

“In the department of lock-smithing, likewise, America has car- 
ried off the laurels, and that as well in the ingenious as in the ordi- 
nary branches. Whole batteries of Fireand Burglar-proof fastenings 
are exhibited, by side of which we might have shown excellent work 
of the same sort, but not in such variety. Among the ingenious 
specimens of lock-making, the ‘ Time-locks,’ as they are called, 
shine as the newest inventions, and in their manufacture the cele- 
brated Yale Lock Company distinguish themselves. These Time 
Locks are really intended as a safeguard against unfaithful cashiers, 
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who have attained a lamentable notoriety. They are provided 
either with double or with single clock-works, which give access to 
the lock only at certain hours of the day, or else allow the bolt to 
move only at those hours, while they also make it impossible to 
undo the fastenings all through Sunday. tall those times, there- 
fore, when the members of the firm or the officers of the company 
are not usually present, the lock cannot be opened even by its owner, 
The Yale Company have received orders in considerable number 
for the lock, which, as presented in several handsome styles at the 
Company’s place of exhibit, attracts its share of the public’s atten- 
tion. The same Company have also exhibited, on a magnificent 
scale, sundry locks for the Postal Service. These have already 
attracted due attention from our Postmaster General. 

“The simpler sorts of lock-smithing are likewise quite as well 
developed, and are of as excellent formation. They employ ex- 
tensively the aid of machinery, and consequently they furnish their 
manufactures at an astonishingly low price, yet of very good con- 
struction. It can hardly but be expected that Germany will soon 
have to sustain an invasion of American products of this class. 

“A notable branch of skilled industry in which America far sur- 
passes all other nations, is the nickle-plating of metals. This is 
practised with remarkable dexterity, and has diffused a brilliancy 
throughout the Exhibition which has imparted to ita certain novelty 
and originality. The hand-rails which enclose the American stands 
for exhibit are nickle-plated, as are a multitude of articles of cast 
iron and zinc, such as candelabra, chandeliers, and the like. In 
Machinery Hall very many establishments have on exhibit a model- 
machine, a show piece, which is nickle-plated throughout. The 
entire exhibit of steam fire engines are finished in a handsome 
style never heard of with us, and are almost covered with nickle- 
plating. I can furthermore bear witness that the same elegant 
finish is also often to be found on engines in actual service. Among 
others we found it so in smoky, reeky Pittsburg. There exist 
here large establishments which devote themselves to nickle-plating, 
and practice it upon all sorts of objects, the smallest as readily 
as the greatest. The establishments also for the manufacture 
of gas apparatus, have workshops for the purpose annexed to 
them. What is most worthy of notice is this, that nickle-plating, 
a German invention, is here carried on far better than with us. 
We have so far tried in vain to produce the high, clear brilliancy 
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which might almost be taken for that of silver, and which is here 
universally looked for and effected. 

“The American exhibit of chandeliers, lamps, and the like, is 
extraordinarily copious and important. Here also there is shown 
in general an excellent technical skill, as well in casting and con- 
struction, as in gilding, bronzing, and coloring. We have hardly 
anything worth mentioning opposed to them 

“In silverware, also, and in gold ware, America displays excel- 
lent performances. The wealth of silver presented is magnificent ; 
the technical skill it shows is brilliant. The Gorham Company 
exhibits a piece of plate of unusual massiveness and richness in 
figures, called the Century Vase, which contains two thousand 
ounces of solid silver. I must remark that in spite of the brilliant 
technical skill of the work, it leaves much to be desired when re- 
garded from the standpoint of the higher art manufacture. The 
Americans have yet to learn, how empty of meaning the Allegor- 
izing, in which they now give themselves the most scope, and how 
small comparatively the influence it exerts; that as a rule, a work 
of art should not address itself to the reflective understanding if it 
is to accomplish its purpose. 

“Jewels and precious stones are chiefly exhibited by America, 
and next of all by France. . . . In the matter of jewels, the Amer- 
icans are for the most part importers, and indeed their source of 
supply is almost exclusively in Paris. The settings are prepared 
here. The same is the case with the finer cameos.” 

The eighth letter (August 20th) takes up the department of tex- 
tile fabrics, and he is able to speak with a certain satisfaction of 
the German exhibit in this department. He mentions especially 
the admirable display of cotton velvets from Hannover, and the 
exhibit of silks and brocades from Elberfeld. This last exhibition, 
we think, was one of the most notable in the Main Building, con- 
taining classified specimens of goods made for every leading mar- 
ket of the world, from Paris to Dahomey, from New York to Siam. 
It showed just the business qualities, the promptness to anticipate 
wants and accommodate tastes, in which the Germans are especi- 
ally deficient. But it represented a very peculiar and exceptional 
district of Germany—the wide-awake Calvinists of Westphalia, the 
Yankees of the Rhine valley, whose mode of thought and ways of 
working resemble far more those of their co-religionists of Switz- 
erland, Holland, Scotland, Lancashire, and New England, than of 
Luther's less business-like disciples throughout the Fatherland. 
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In textile fabrics he gives the palm to France, as regards silks; 
to England, as regards carpets and woolen goods, especially uphol- 
stery fabrics. “America seeks in vain to dispute the supremacy 
of England,” as regards this last class of cloths, “although she has 
important productions so show.” 

In the exhibition of books, he speaks with praise of the German 
collection as “ interesting and instructive to visitors, so that it won 
many friends.” But considering the collection not as literature, 
but strictly as the products of a branch of manufacture, which is 
the point of view from which they must be studied at an Interna- 
tional Exhibition, he concludes that German’ books have not 
attained the highest degree of excellence. “ We dare not—a very 
few cases excepted—venture to bring the classic works we exhib- 
ited into comparison with those of England and America; the dif- 
ference in our disfavor is too great 

“In point of paper and print, the English and American books, 
and in great part the French also, are decidedly and far ahead of 
us—the very points which determine which are the best produc- 
tions. All three surpass us thoroughly itt book-binding. The art 
of binding a book handsomely and neatly is neglected among us 
to an extent of which there is hardly any sufficient knowledge, 
and therefore the art has retrograded. In America, on the con- 
trary, the land of squatters and pioneers, it stands high: in poiut 
of artistic skill, there is here hardly in any way a disparity between 
it and the French book-binding, which is represented by Lortic of 
Paris still more brilliantly than at Vienna. In the application of 
the art to works which consist of many volumes, it probably sur- 
passes the French, or at least is not behind it, in consistency of the 
execution. The English bindings, at least so far as they are here 
exhibited, do not come up to those two. At the same time, I am 
unable for my part to decide between the three rivals, as the Eng- 
lish in their country set a high value upon book-binding, and have 
procured for it a corresponding development ; and yet it is asserted 
the English amateur in recent years has frequently sent his books 
over the Channel for binding 

“Book-binding, which in England and America extends to the 
cheapest and the most ordinary edition, where we [like the 
French] almost exclusively use the drochure style, makes itself 
felt in a province which stands entirely out of connection with lit- 
erature. It is that of the so-called Account Books, which are here 
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quite usually called Blank Books. The beauty, the elegance, the 
strength of their binding, taken in connection with the neatness and 
the suitableness of their ruling, far surpasses anything we are accus- 
tomed to expect in such books. On the other hand, these blank 
books are of such a moderate cost that they might be introduced 
into Europe. Nothing remains but to urge that the art of book- 
binding be reanimated and elevated among us. The technical 
skill of the Americans has here again pursued that characteristic 
road, to which I have repeatedly called attention ; machinery comes 
into use only for the coarser, purely mechanical part of the labor, 
and on the other hand all that has its scope within the province of 
art, and seeks to win by giving a subtle satisfaction to the eye, is 
effected by careful and skillful human hands. That in an industry 
carried on in this way, the better and nobler powers, the ideal 
principle in the mere workman, are confirmed and strengthened, 
needs no proof.” 

In the ninth letter (August 25th) he returns to the question why 
the German exhibit so inadequately represented the industries of 
the Empire, and he declares that the reason was the “ deprectia- 
tion, all but universal among us, of American industry and the 
American market. Some assumed with self-satisfaction that even 
without their taking any trouble German industry would command 
a recognition; others that it was only necessary for that purpose to 
send its inferior products; both in unison assumed that the Ameri- 
can Protective Tariff made the introduction of our goods in general 
all but impossible. Only a small number of well-informed persons 
kept themselves free from both mistakes—for that such they are 
becomes clear in the light which the Exhibition brings, and which 
the cognizance of the state of things here can give us 

“First of all, the fact should be made prominent, which has 
already been in a partial way suggested, that American industry 
has in the last decades worked its way to a degree of excellence 
which is in some respects amazing. This it owes undoubtedly to 
the Protective Tariff, along with the ability of the force it has at 
work, in which we Germans have a respectable share. The Pro- 
tective Tariff has called into existence, has enlarged, and has 
brought to greater completeness, industries which had not pre- 
viously been carried on here, and it is still producing the same 
results. Nor need anybody in Germany wonder at this; for we 
also have employed the Protective Tariff in its time for exactly the 
same purpose and with the greatest success. 
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“American industry, then, seeks its strength, for the most part, 
in the quality of its products. By this means it has managed 
gradually to stop the introduction of a series of articles of import. 
As indispensable aids to this it employs, first, machinery, wherever 
this can be substituted for severe bodily toil, and, secondly, human 
intelligence in the form of skilled labor, while it secures to labor 
high wages. The two factors together furnish a product, which, 
while comparatively moderate in price, is of good and, for the most 
part, of quite superior quality. Finally, the entire industry is based 
on the riches of the soil and beneath the soil, which, with a few 
exceptions, far, far surpass ours.” 

The Professor proceeds to enumerate some of the advantages 
possessed by American manufacturers—such as the proximity in 
some cases of iron and coal; the inexhaustible supply of pure sand, 
free from iron especially, for the glass manufacture; the vast de- 
posits of kaolin of the finest known quality, for the porcelain man- 
ufacture; the excellence and the plenty of our timber, which per- 
mit the railroads to lay a strong tie at every second foot of their 
rails; the plenty of petroleum, cotton, grain, flesh-meat, leather, and 
the like. In these he sees “so many foundation stones of a vast 
industry, which, when once called into life, may become, by follow- 
ing sound industrial principles, one of the first, if not the very first in 
the world.” To meet with hard facts the declamations with which 
his letters had been encountered, he proceeds to quote fiom the 
official figures the statistics of American industry, showing how 
fast in recent years the cotton and woolen industries of America 
had grown, so that in either we now surpass Germany and we 
are gaining fast on England; then the rapid decline in the im- 
port of iron, and the rapid growth in its export; then the 
growth of the Bessemer steel manufacture, which was nothing 
ten years ago, and is now one and a-half times as great as that 
of the German Empire. And here he pauses, to emphasize 
a fact which must have surprised his readers. There are in 
America just ‘wenty-two Bessemer furnaces or cupolas—the 
German Empire has sixty-seven; the former produce 375,517 tons 
of steel a year, and the latter 235,600 tons, or two-thirds as much 
with three times the apparatus. The reason is because “the manip- 
ulation of the cupola-furnace is more skillful than that customary 
with us,” and, he might have added, with the English, the Aus- 
trians, and all the other nations who use it. He proceeds: 
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“ As in those I have spoken of, so in other industries, the Union, 
by virtue of the educational influence of the Protective Tariff, has 
attained a vast development, and as this last instance more than 
clearly shows, by no means in a sickly fashion, and has as a result 
victoriously resisted the importation of many sorts of goods, and 
is even got so far as to have begun a lively exportation business. 
Importation, however, is not completely prevented,” as he proceeds 
to show by the official figures which tell the values purchased from 
France, Germany and Belgium. From these figures he derives 
another confirmation of his main theme; Germany is seen to be 
losing ground industrially when brought into comparison with 
these two neighboring countries, as to her command of the markets 
of the United States. 

We close our extracts here, as the tenth letter, which bears 
date “On the bank of the Oder, beginning of September,” was 
written after his return to Germany, and is entirely taken up with 
the defence of his views as to the internal condition of German in- 
dustry. We have been, for our part, fortunate that such a contro- 
_ versy occurred, since it has led to the expression of Prof. Reu. 
leaux’s views upon other matters, which more nearly concern our- 
selves. Opinions of our present so gratifying, auguries of our 
future so hopeful, we as a people dare hardly have given utterance 
to. They come with the more force from a purely impartial observer, 
who stands at the very pinnacle of his own profession, and who is 
in other departments an observant, thoughtful and judicious critic. 
His words have not been always words of praise; but his blame is 
such, so clearly right, so well put, and so suggestive, that every 
one must wish for more of it. 

His judgment of the results of the great comparison of indus- 
tries we have undergone, is not more decidedly favorable to 
America than that of a multitude of our European visitors, especi- 
ally the English. These latter are no willing witnesses. They 
confessed beforehand to a hope that the Centennial Exhibition 
would give the coup de grace to our protective policy; some of 
them boldly and injudiciously proclaimed that as a certainty. 
Their exhibit was evidently arranged with that view. It was most 
excellent in nearly every department; by far the best, indeed, that 
came from abroad. It showed a fine perception of American tastes 
and preferences ; its quality was a delicate compliment to us. The 
interpretation thereof was in the British Catalogue, which elaborate- 
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ly set forth, for all such as chose to read it, the oppressive burdens 
of import duties, which prevented our people from getting all these 
nice things as cheap as the people of London and Belfast, Montreal 
and Calcutta, could have them. The motive for their printing that 
list of duties in a document intended for public circulation, was 
quite transparent. There was no need to issue the United States 
Tariff duties for the information of anybody; those who needed to 
consult it could get it easily enough in an authentic form from 
Washington. It was printed as a Free Trade pamphlet for general 
circulation in this country, and that seemingly with the sanction of 
a Commission who represented the dignity of their nation and ac- 
cepted the hospitality of ours—and especially the hospitality of 
the Protectionist City, the capital of the Protectionist Common- 
wealth. We write not in malice, but in good-humored amusement. 
Never was dignity so badly sacrificed with such a small result. 
Not a Protectionist bears a grain of malice for it; we only recall 
the gentlemanly bearing, the uniform kindness, the frankness of 
our British guests, and mentally wonder what petty snob behind 
the scenes, clad in loud-patterned drilling, dropping indiscriminate 
H’s, managed to commit so many excellent and cultivated gentle- 
men to so bad a blunder. 

The Exhibition is over, and Protection is not dead, nor moribund 
even, although our Custom House Officials exerted themselves 
to the utmost to show how hateful a Revenue System could be in 
its actual contact with people. The verdict at home is summed up 
in the remark of a Mr. Rutherford B. Hayes from some place out 
West, that he did not see how any thoughtful man could go to the 
Exhibition, and not come away a Protectionist. From abroad there 
comes back the testimony to the excellence and the vitality of our 
sickly, hot-house industries, which are now fighting their way into 
every market oftheworld. A Protectionist sits in the White House ; 
a Protectionist in the Treasury. Protectionist sentiment is making 
itself felt in the ranks of the party which has been its traditional 
enemy. A Protectionist had the management of their Presidential 
Campaign; another was made, by their votes, Speaker of the 
House; and Ben. Hill of Georgia is but one of many of the 
Southern representatives, who have definitely given up—as even 
Jefferson Davis has—the notion that the South can grow rich or 
even hold her own by raising and exporting cotton. By the time 
of our next Centennial we will need no Protective Tariff, so fast 
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do we grow asa nation. Five hundred years of Protection were 
needed to bring the industries of England to their present com- 
manding position; one hundred of the same persevering policy 
will be enough for us. R. E. T. 











MR. TENNYSON’S NEW DRAMA.! 


HE departure which Mr. Tennyson so lately made in Queen 

Mary into the dramatic field, he continues in Harold. A 
much more healthy, straightforward and vigorous subject it is than 
the Queen of red-hot memory. The moral of the play is shadowed 
forth in a prologue, which to be understood ought to have been 
an epilogue, viz: that all things, however unjust and hopeless, 
work in the end for good; and although the actors are to be con- 
demned for their falsehood and oppression, or praised for their 
courage and patriotism, yet Providence works out its designs by 
each. 

We stroll and stare 

Where might made right eight hundred years ago ; 

Might, right? Ay good. So all things make for good. 

But he and he, if soul be soul, are where 

Each stands full face with all he did below. 

“He and he” are Harold and William, who “if soul be soul” the 
epilogue seems to insinuate is now contemplating a very distressing 
panorama of things done in the flesh. Our understanding of the 
lines may be affected by the conviction that the play does not quite 
do justice to the Duke’s character. 

The time of the drama is the close of the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, when he has given himself up to the religious life, and 
when because of his childlessness, the minds of the English and 
Norman parties are much exercised concerning the succession. 
Tostig, Earl of Northumbria, Harold’s brother, is ingratiating him- 
self with the King, in the very apparent design of obtaining the 
right to succeed. The Duke of Normandy is preparing to make 
good the promise of Edward before his accession, that he would 
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bequeath the title to him. Edgar Atheling, the legal inheritor, if 
in those early times there were a legal inheritance, is but a child, 
and regarded by none of the hard-handed competitors. Harold 
Godwinson, after Edward the most powerful and respected man in 
the kingdom, is the hope and reliance of the English party. Ona 
voyage to Flanders he is cast upon the coasts of Normandy, and 
detained by William until he has taken a solemn oath, with his 
hand upon a velvet cloth which conceals the bones of Norman 
saints, to maintain the Duke’s claim to the English crown. Upon 
his return, he finds that the oppressions of Tostig have resulted in 
the rebellion of his Northumbrian subjects, and that the Witena- 
gemote have deposed him, a judgment which Harold induces the 
King to sustain. Edward just before his death names Harold his 
successor, and the Witenagemote confirm the nomination. The dis- 
appointed Tostig, with Hardrada of Norway, invades England on 
the east, while William collects a fleet and army against the south. 
Harold, in marching to meet the first invasion, finds it necessary in 
order to unite the Mercians cordially to the Saxons, to marry Ald- 
wyth, and give up Edith, whom he deeply loves. At the head 
of the forces thus united, he defeats Hardrada and Tostig, who are 
both killed, and then marches southward, and fights the battle of 
Senlac near Hastings, in which, after a desperate combat, he loses 
his life and crown. 

This brief outline of the play will show the reader that it is 
merely a period of English history thrown, and thrown very accu- 
rately, into a dramatic form. The test of merit should be whether 
anything is added in the recital to the interest and dignity and 
pathos of the facts themselves. 

Here, as in Queen Mary, we are struck with the fact, that the 
poet is happiest when he is depicting bold spirits and vigorous 
scenes. He has a vein for the common folk akin to Shakspere’s. 
The description of Harold’s encounter with the fishermen after his 
shipwreck, is an admirable instance of it. 

Harold. Friend, in that last inhospitable plunge 


Our boat hath burst her ribs; but ours are whole ; , 
I have but barked my hands. 
Attendant. I dug mine into 
My old friend the shore, and clinging thus 
Felt the remorseless outdraught of the deep 
Haul like a great strong fellew at my legs, 
And then I rose and ran. The blast that came 
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So suddenly hath fallen as suddenly— 
Put thou the comet and this blast together— 
Harold. Put thou thyself and mother-wit together. 
Be not a fool! 
(Enter Fishermen with torches. Harold, going up to one of them, 
Roff. 
) Wicked Sea-will-o’-the-wisp ! 
Wolf of the shore! dog, with thy lying lights 
Thou hast betrayed us on these rocks of thine ! 
Rolf. Ay, but thou liest as loud the black herring-pond behind 
thee. 
We be fishermen: I came to see after my nets. 
Harold. To drag us into them. Fishermen? devils! 
Who, while ye fish for men with your false fires, 
Let the great devil fish for your own souls. 
Rolf. Nay, then, we be liker the blessed Apostles; they were 
fishers of men, Father Jean says. 
Harold. {had liefer that the fish had swallowed me, 
Like Jonah, than have known there were such devils. 
What’s to be done ? 


(Zo his men—goes apart with them. 

Fisherman. Rolf, what fish did swallow Jonah ? 

Rolf. A whale! . 

Fisherman. Then a whale to a whelk we have swallowed the 
King of England. I saw him over there. Look there, Rolf, when 
I was down in the fever, she was down with the hunger, and thou 
didst stand by her and give her thy crabs, and set her up again till 
now, by the patient Saints, she’s as crabbed as ever. 

Rolf. And I'll give her my crabs again, when thou art down 
again. 

Fisherman, I thank thee Rolf. Run thou to Count Guy; he 
is hard at hand. Tell him what hath crept into our creel, and he 
will fee thee as freely as he will wrench this outlander’s ransom out 
of him—and why not? for what right had he to get himself 
wrecked on another man’s land ? 

Rolf.. Thou art the human-heartedest Christian-charitiest of all 
crab-catchers! Share and share alike! (£xit.) 

Harold (to Fisherman). Fellow, dost thou catch crabs? 

Fisherman. As few as I may in a wind, and less than I would 
incalm. Ay! 


Harold. {have a mind that thou shalt catch no more. 

Fisherman. How? 

Harold, 1 have a mind to brain thee with mine axe. 

Fisherman, Ay, do, do, and our great Count-crab will make his 
nippers meet in thine heart; he’ll sweat it out of thee, he’ll sweat 


it out of thee. Look, he’s here! He'll speak for himself! Hold 
thine own, if thou canst! 


Act IL, Scene I. 
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Harold, in the close of the second scene of the same act, and in 
his conversation with the Duke’s ambassador in the first scene of 
the fifth act, is spirited in the highest degree. But in the punning 
use of a word, in different senses in the same sentence, so skillfully 
employed by Shakspere, Tennyson falls lamentably short. As 
for instance this paralysis of the verb to make : 


Tostig. The King hath made me Earl; make me not fool! 
Nor make the King a fool, who made me Ear!! 
Harold. No, Tostig, lest I make myself a fool 
Who made the King who made thee, make thee Earl. 
Act I., Scene 1. 
And this of the verb to save: 


William. Perchance against 
Their saver, save thou save him from himself. 
Act II., Scene 2. 


In compensation for which we may notice the last words of Act 
IV., addressed to a bearer of bad news, as of the ring of the old 
drama. 


Break the banquet up * * * Ye four! 
And thou, my carrier pigeon of black news, 
Cram thy crop full, but come when thou art called. 


This speech of Edith has the truly Catholic spirit : 


Edith. His oath was broken, O holy Norman saints, 
Ye that are now of heaven, and see beyond 
Your Norman shrines, pardon it, pardon it, 
That he forsware himself for all he loved, 
Me, me and all! 

One of the features of the play is Harold’s hopelessness after his 
false oath upon the sacred relics, which is not improved by the ab- 
rupt and almost pert way with which he breaks out on page six- 
teen when speaking of Tostig’s hypocrisy, and, on page fifty-seven, 
in conversation with Malet about the promises required by the 
Duke, 

“Better die than lie!” 

The manner of the sentence is quite offensive, and its repetition 
is too inartistic a sign-board to the purposes of a poet. In the first 
scene of Act III. the dying Edward relates a most involved and un- 
poetical dream. It has in it a good deal of the prophetic force 
which the experience of some centuries is apt to give. 

Edward. The green tree! 

Then a great Angel past along the highest 
Crying “the doom of England,” and at once 
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He stood beside me, in his grasp a sword 

Of lightnings, wherewithal he cleft the tree 

From off the bearing trunk, and hurl’d it from him 

Three fields away. And then he dashed and drenched, 

He dyed, he soaked the trunk with human blood, 

And brought the sundered tree again, and set it 

Straight on the trunk, that thus baptized in blood 

Grew even high and higher, beyond my seeing, 

And shot out sidelong boughs across the deep 

That dropt themselves, and rooted in far isles 

Beyond my seeing: and the great Angel rose 

And past again along the highest, crying 

“The doom of England”—Tostig, raise my head! 

(Falls back senseless. 
This reminds us to say that though the play is in its historical 
incidents most accurate, the treatment of them is quite anachronistic. 
Abraham Lincoln, at Gettysburg, did not more accurately define 
the government by the people, through the people and for the peo- 
ple, than do Harold and Edith of the Swan Neck in the first scene 
of the fifth act. 
Edith, No, 


First of a line that coming from the people, 
And chosen by the people— 


Harold. And fighting for 
And dying for the people— 
And in his last words in the fifth act the conqueror says, quite 
in the manner of a constitutional lawyer: 
I am King of England, so they thwart me not, 
And I will rule according to their laws. 
Wherever bold straightforward sentiments are expressed the lan- 
guage is good, but the tone of the speeches generally is a little too 
elevated to be dramatic. 
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